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SPEECH OF MR. McDUFFIE, OF 8. C. 
On the Bull proposing a Reduction of the Duties on Imports. 





House or Representatives, Unitev Srares, May 22, 1832. 


Mr. McDUFFIE rose, and said, L propose to submit some explana- 
uons, in addition to those already presented, in a ditlerent form, oi the 
views and principles which induced the Committee of Ways and 
Means to Report the present bill as an adjustment of the great subject 
of the Taritl, IL must, however, in the outset, candidly acknowledge 
that | have not the least glimmering of hope that any tung | may utter 
at this time, or which apy human being can advance in tus Hall, will 
induce the majority to adopt the measure pow proposed, or any other 
measure foanded on similar principles. Nay, sir, 1 am relactantiy com- 
pelled to go still farther, althongi | have been disposed to hope even 
against hope, that some prov idential comeidence of circumstances 
might yet intervene to incline the hearts of the majority to justice, and 
lead their deliberations to some propitious result; yet the developments 
and the experience of every day have rencered it more and more ap- 
parent that all such expectations are utterly vain and delusive. As to 
any adjustment of this great question, therefore, which shall give tran- 
quilitty to the public mind, and restore the broken harmouy of this 
Union, “ my final hope is flat despair.” Under these circumstances, 
it may seem singular, but itis nevertheless true, that it is precisely be- 
cause I do not hope to produce conviction, upon the minds of this Com- 
mittee, and have no expectation that tis great question will be adjust- | 
ed here, that | am more particularly anxious to set forth, in the clearest 
and most distinct manner, the principles which will govern me, and, as 
I believe, those who are associated with me, as well as the States we in 
common represent, in all the vicissitudes of this great contest for our 
unalienable rights. Sir, it is vain, it is Worse than vain, to attempt to 
pul by, to evade,or to palter with, this question. It can no longer be! 
disguised, that there does exist, under the unjust and oppressive legis- 
lation of Congress, and without any agency of Providence to that ef- 
fect, a radical hostility of interests between the two great subdivisions 
of this Confederacy. And if the power of the majority, and not their 
sense of justice, is to decide the present controversy, it will be impossi- 
ble ever to reconcile these conflicting interests. Such being the case, 
God only knows what is to be the end of this great political drama. | 
One thing is certain; an eventful political era is at hand, and whether | 
it shall be signalized by the civil triumph, or by the castrophe, of con- | 
stitutional liberty, history will record that triumph or that catastrophe, | 
and prosperity will pronounce judgment on the authors of it. 


That my views and principles may be understood and appreciated 
by that august tribunal, and that the record which history shall make | 
up, may Present the true issue between the twe great contending par- | 
ties, the oppressors and the oppressed, I will attempt, befure | take my 
seat, to dumonstrate how grievous are the wrongs we have too patiently | 
endured, and how vital and sacred are the rights for which we are con- 
tending. 

But, before I proceed to examine the inequality and gross injustice 
of this combined system of taxation and protection, I shall ask the at- 
tention of the Committee to a brief exposition of my views as to the 
amount of revenue which, under existing circumstances, I deem it | 
expedient te provide for defraying the necessary and proper expenses of 
this Government. 

In deciding this question, there is no better criterion to which we can | 
resort than the average expenditures of a former period, which all | 
must acknowledge to furnish a proper basis for such a calculation. In| 
1521, our army was reduced from a war to a peace establishment. From 
the year following this reduction to the close of Mr. Monroe’s Admin- | 
istration, in 1824, inclusive, | have madea calculation of the average | 
expenses of this Government for all objects, both permanent and cou- | 
contingent, and the result is, that these expenses amounted, annually, | 
to a less sum than $10,000,000. Many of those who hear me will bear 
me out when I say, that, when I first took my seat in this body I was 
regarded as very extravagant in my notions, in regard to the public 
expenditure, because | justified the expenditures of that Administra- 
tion. Su, Mr. Monroe’. Administration was denounced by a large 
party in this country for its extravagance. It was accused of prepar- 
ing the way for a great and splendid Government, instead of regarding 
those principles of economy laid down by the fathers of our political | 
church. I did not think so then, and I do not think so now; and I shall | 
hail the day when the present or any fature Administration shall bring | 
back the expenses of the Government to the annual sum of ten millions, | 
which 1 believe to be an ample provision for all the exigencies of the | 
country. But, sir, so far from wishing to dismantle our fortifications, | 
suffer the navy to rot upon the docks, and leave the nation entirely de- | 
fenceless, as has beew suggested in a Report recently offered to the | 
House, | am for maintaining all the institutions of the country on a re- 
spectable footing, and am willing, and have ever been willing, to raise 
whatever amouut of revenue may be necessary for that purpose, though 
1 am aware that the burdea will be very unequalty distributed, even by 
this bill. 

The essential institutions of the country are the army, the navy, and 
the civil establishment. These I regard as indispensable; I hold them to 
be necessary at all times,in peace and in war; for I fully recognize the 
truth of the snaxim, that the best way to preserve peace, is to be prepar- 
ed for war. Now, sir, during the last three years of Mr. Monroe’s Ad- 
ministration, it was denounced, as I have said, for its extravagance ; 
and yet the total auoual expenditure for the army, the navy, and the 
civil list, amounted, during those vears, to less than 87,000,000. | I re- 
peat it, sir, emphatically, that, when our army was more efficient, its 
ranks better filled, and its officers as numerous and competent as they 
now are, the annual expenses of the Government for these three ob- 
jects was less than $7,000,000. When you add to this the expenditure of 
the Indian Department. and for other objects of a miscellaneous kind, 
each amounting to a little upwards of half a million, it would be found, 
that, exclusive of pensions, the whole average expenditure of the 
United States, during those years, amounted to but little more than 
$23,000,000. 

Assuming this as a basis, and I am satisfied that the amount will be 
more than suificient, especially as our fortifications are nearly completed, 
(and I hope never hereafter tosee more than $500,000 annually expend- 
ed upon them ;) and as the improvement of our navy yards also are 
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ly within the last ten years. 
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_ nearly completed, I afl. m that more than $8,000,000 will not be annu- 
_ ally required for objects of a permanent nature. 


‘Then, as to pensions, I shall confine my views, in the first place, to 


_ the laws as they now stand, and not as it has been proposed to extend 
them. 


During the three years I have mentioned, the pension list was 
very large; since then, however, the number of pensioners has been 
rapidly diminished by death. So that, whereas, in I-22, the sum ex- 
pended on this object was nearly two millions, it is now less than one 
willion, notwithstanding the great number of pensioners since put upon 
the roll, by special Acts of Congress, and the relaxed rules of the War 
Department. 

It may fairly be presumed, calculating upon the probable mortality 


. . : ' 
among men—none of them less than seventy years of age—that, in the | 


course of some five years, this branch of expenditure will be reduced 
to a very inconsiderable sum. 

It is to be remarked, that, after paying off the Public Debt, there will 
be a large surplus, not less than eight or ten millions, of the income of 
the year 1833, because the income of that will be principally derived 
from duties which accrued during the present year, under the existing 
Tariff. Moreover, as the proposed reduction of the duties will be gradu- 
al—and I am willing to make it sti!l more so, by extending the period 
of final reduction to three years—it is obvious that the surplus revenue 
must be considerable during all these years, and that the suttciency of 
a revenue derived from average duties of 124 per centum will not be 
brought to the test in less than four or five years. Evenif we suppose 
that the Pension Bill, now pending, should become a law, it is pot pro- 
bable that the whole pension establishment, four or five years hence, 
will require an expenditure of more than twe millions. But be that as 


it may, eight milhons will be amply sufficient for the permanent imsti- | 


tutions and ordinary expenses, and al] the revenue over that sum will 
be applicable to pensions aud other objects. 

The next inquiry in order, is, what amount of revenne a duty of 124 
per centum upon all imports, will bring into the Treasury! If we as- 
sume, as the basis of our estimate, the average amount of the merchan- 
dise imported for consumption during the last seven years, we shail 
have something less than sixty-nine millions as that average. The re- 


venue from this amount of eports, at 124 percentum duty, would | against ce : ' 
| partial foreigner be astonished, on discovering that the excitement was 


be something less than $9,000,000. But we are inquiring what will 
be the amount of the revenue, four or five years hence, after all the 
surplases shall be exhausted: and [ think it may be very safely ésti- 
mated that the amount of the dutiable imports, under this bill, will not 
be less than eighty millions. There will be at least fifteen millions now 
anpually applied to the payment of the existing duties, that will be dis- 
engaged from that object, and will be applicable to other purposes. [t 
is a reasonable supposition that this amount, at least, will be applied to 
the purchase of foreign imports, in addition to the sum uow thus ap- 
plied. According to this view of the subject, making al! proper allow- 
ances, it follows that the amount of the imports for consumption will 


‘be more than eighty millions the very first year the 124 per centum 


daty goes into operation; and, from the natural progress ef population 
and wealth, that amount must increase conswerably evefy year after- 
wards. 

We shall have, then, an income of ten millions from the imnosts; 
and even if we estimate the income from the public lands at one-half 
its present amount, that and the Bank dividends wiil yield two millions 
more. : 

Having shown that only eight millions will be required for the ordi- 
nary and permanent expenses of the Government, it follows that, with 
a revenue of twelve millions, there will be an annual surplus of four 
millions, applicable to pensions and other objects of a contingent 
nature. 

In presenting this brief view of the future income and expenditure 
of the Government, I will take occasion to remark, that if I should 
ever return to this body, lL intend to propose a general system of re- 
trenchment and economy ; a system not founded on an indiscriminate 
hostility to our existing establishments, but on a deep conviction that 
these establishments can be maintained in purity and vigor only by the 
observance of a strict but judicious and liberal economy. 

lam fully satisfied that, without reducing either the army or the 
navy, and without injuriously curtailing the salaries of any of the 
officers of Government, a saving may be effected of at least one-half 
a million of dollars. Without going mto details, | will barely suggest, 
that the Treasury Department alone opens a field in which retrench- 
ents and reform may be employed with very great advantage to the 
country. Sir, under the complicated system of high mivimum duties, 
the expenses of collecting the public revenue have increased enormous- 
Ata former period, when our revenue 
from the imposts was equal to what it is now, the whole anunal expense 
of collecting ut did not amount to more than $700,000. Now, sir, it 
has swelled up to nearly double that amount. 

The proposed reduction of the duties will enable the Department 
to dispense with the greater part of that host of custom-honse officers 
which almost darkens our coast; and im this item alone several bundred 
thousand dollars may be annually saved. Upon the whole, sir, | am 
well satisfied that the amount of revenue which this bill will prodace, 
with that derived from other sources, will be amply sufficient for all the 
exigencies of the country, and that considering it as a mere revenue 
ineasure, no one can justly take an exception to it. 

I will here remark, sir, that the people of the South, (whether cor- 
rectly or not, [ will hereafter consider,) are firmly impressed with the 
belief, that under any system of duties, while the revenue is derived 
almost exclusively from imports, their proportion of the burdens im- 
posed by federal taxation will be much greater than it ought to be ac- 
cordiag to the principle of the Constitution which regulates the appor- 
tionment of direct taxes. Under these circumstances, they think they 
have a right to insist that the aggregate burden of taxation shall be us 
light as possible, and that not a dollar shall be expended by the Govern- 
ment that can be avoided by a rigid economy. 

Having now disposed of these preliminary questions, I sha!l proceed 
to consider how far the provisions of this bill have been dictated by a 
due regard to the principles of justice and equality in the fiscal opera- 
tions of this Government. 

With the exception of certain articles admitted free of duty, nearly 
allof which are the imports and the consumption of the Northern 
States, all imported merchandise will be subject to the moderate and 
equal duty of 124 per centum. Now, sir, I desire to know whether 
any objection can be justly urzed against this scheme, on the score of 
inequality? Regarding it as a Soathern measure, can any other portion 
of the Union allege, with the semblance of truth, that it will be snb- 
jected to an undue share of the public burdens? I put the question 
@ nphatically, and desire that it may be fairly met avd fully answered, 


jof those who receive them. 


is there afmaufacturing State, or a manufacturing county, in the Union, 
| that will be compelled to pay a larger proportion of public burdens, by 
‘this bill, than justly and equitably falls to its share? 

| Let us examine this matter. Our importsof foreign merchandise 
‘may be divided into two great classes. The first consists of articles 


'which are exclusively produced in foreign countries; the second, of 


'articles partly produced abroad, and partly im the United States. ‘The 
furmer are usually denominated the unprotected, and the latter ow 04 
' tected class of articles. Now,as to the former class,comprising teas,cofiee, 
| silks, wines, and a variety of other imports, 1 will assume, that from 
i these, one-half of the l'ederal revénue will be collected, though.in point 
\of fact, it would be more correct to say one-third only. 
| As to this portion of the revenue, no one has ever pretended that the 
| burden is not equally distributed over the Union, in proportion to the 
consumption of the articles from which it is derived. It must be appa- 
lrent that the manufacturing States have uo groands for alleging that 
the duties upon silks, wines, tea, and coffee, expose them to an une- 
‘qual or oppressive burden. Will a solitary voice be raised to denounce 
this part of the bill under consideration? Assuredly there will not. 
| What, then, remains? What is the subject of complaint against this 
| bill, and who are they by whom the complaint is made? The part of 
‘the bill which is obnoxious to the denunciation of the manafacturing 
States, is that which imposes a duty of 124 per centum, and no more, 
‘on cotton and woollen manufactures. on iron and iron manufactures, 
| and on all the other articles that fall within the scope of the Protecting 
| System. Yes, sir, this is the source of the complaints against the pro- 
posed measure. And who, do you suppose, are tie persons that make 
them. 
| If an impartial foreigner, just arrived in our country, should be in- 
formed that a very deep and threatening excitement existed in relation 
to this part of the proposed Tariif, he would very naturally suppose, 
that, as the excitement was against a tax bill, it was the indignation of 
‘those who were called upon to pay the taxes, or upon whose productions 
the duties were proposed to be levied. { pon heing informed that the pro- 
' ductions of the Southern States furnished the exchanges for this class 
of imports, he would take it for granted that these States were clamor- 
ous against so unequal a scheme of taxation. But how would this im- 


‘confined to that part of the Union which paid no part of the taxes in 
; question ; and that the cause of the excitement was, that the taxes pro- 
posed were not 40 or 50, instead of 124 per centum upon the value 
of the imports! In other words, how great would be the astonishment 
of this impartial “looker-on”’ from Europe, when he learned that the 
‘complaint against the proposed duty on cotton, woollen, and other 
| manufaetures,proceeded exclusively fromthe domestic manufacturers of 
‘these very articles, on whom the duty weuld operate, not as a burden, 
(but as a bounty. He would be apt to exclaim, *‘ What an extraordi- 
\nary people the Americans must be ! In Europe, Governments are 
| shaken by the complaiuts of the people who pay the taxes. Here, the 
| Union seems likely to be shaken to its very foundations, by the clamers 
In Europe, the people cry out that the 
taxes are too high; here, they seem to be fegarded as a great blessing, 
aud the cry is, that they are about to be reduced too low.” 

Sir, in the spirit of peace and harmony, and, I will add, in the spirit 
of magnanimity, the people of the South now say to you, “ We know 
that it is very unequal and oppressive upon us, that the productions of 
our industry should pay even 124 per centum to support the Govern- 
ment, while the very same productions of yeur industry pay ne confri- 
bution at all; but reeeive, on the contrary.a beneficial bounty from a tax 
levied upon our productions. But if you will limit the burden to the 
necessary expenses of the Government,we are willing to submit to it asa 
revenne measure, unequal as it obviously ts, and will cheerfully con- 
sider the pecuniary loss we shall sustain as a — offering at the 
shrine of the Union.’’ And what do the people at the North say to 
this generous and liberal overture ? 

‘‘We will not accede to your terms. We have ‘ calculated the value’ 
of this tax upon your productions; and we have ascertained thata 
tribute of 124 per centum is not enough to keep up our establishments 
in the high state of profit and prosperity which we desire. We cannot 
let you off with a less tribute than 45 per centum, and it follows that 
you will have to pay it.” 

Sir, language cannot convey, nor imagination conceive, any thing 
that would exhibit the horrible enormity of this system more clearly than 
this simple statement of the real condition of the interests involved, and 
the true point of the controversy. Now, sir, 1 wiil put this matter to a 
very plain test. If my views are not correct, the whole Tariff question 
can be soon settled between the gentleman immediately on my right, 
(Mr. Arpreron,) who, as | understand, is one of the largest manufac- 
turers in the United States, and myself. I turn to this gentleman, then, 
and say to him. * Sir, I will now make a bargain with you for the-ad- 
justment of this ditficulty. You admit that one-half of this bill is per- 
feetly jast and equal; that, mean, which levies half of Federal re- 
venue from ‘vines, silks, and other unprotected articles. The entire 
burden of vour complaint is directed against the other half of the bill ; 
that which levies the remaining half of the revenue from protected ar- 
ticles. Now, sir, in tender consideration of the oppressive operation of 
this part of the tax bill upon the manufacturing States, I will agree te 
strike it out altogether, and raise the remaining half of the revenue, by 
doubling the duties on unprotected articles, or by direct taxes. Is it a 
bargain, sir.” “No! no! no!” replies the gentleman, “that would be 
infinitely worse than the bill as it now stands ; for, in that case, thc Ta- 
riff States would lose all their protection, and have to pay their quota 
of the increased duties on unprotected articles, or of the direct taxes 
besides; whereas, by the bill in its present form, they certainly have a 
protecting bounty of 124 per centum.” 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that the manufacturing States would 
not agree to strike out these duties on any terms. Even if it were de- 
moustrated that the Government did not need a dollar of the revenne 
derived from this source, or if the Southern States would agree to raise 
this half of the revenue by direct taxation among themselves, still the 
manufacturing States would not accede to such a proposition. 

And what, sir—I ask for no idle purpose—dees this fact prove? 

The plain and naked question is presented to them—will you be sa- 
tisfied to adjast this controversy by being relieved entirely from one- 
half of the burden of the Federal revenue, paying only your due pro- 
protion of the other half; and they, indignantly spurning the offer, re- 
ply that they will not. 

Can any power of human reasoning more clearly demonstrate 
that they feel, and know that they will pay no of the duties 
proposed to be levied on the entire class of protected articles ? 





The matter ig absolutely too plain for argument, and it comes pal- 
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pably to this: the people of the South, charged with disloyalty to | 


the Union, agree that a tribute of twelve and a balf per centam | 
should be levied upon their productions, for the double purpose of re- | 
leving the manufacturers from so much taxation, and giving them so 
much bounty; while the Union-loving people of the North are resolved | 
to putthe Union itselfin imminent jeopardy, unless their brethren of | 
the South will reduce themselves to absolute vassalage, by consenung 
to bring to the mercenary altar of tis manufacturing wWol three tumes 
the proposed amount of tribute. 

t ayetast toe 


ebvious, sir. that vital as are the pecuniary interests in- 


volved m this controversy, (Ley are guile secondary wheu compared 
with: the principies Involved in it 


Lis true char ler i i) por imce cannot bye seen until We consider 
iL, pat oul is mrest 
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ion of interest, but as a question of mght and 
justice. Ht is justice and wot interest, that consecrates the struggles of 
men and of nations It will not do. therefore, to show me, however 


, . ~ , 
cleariy, that the issave ot this bil] will destroy vour interests and de- 


, as the existing 


S yh te vour coonutry eystern has destroved and desolated 


mine P | am not now considering your luterests, but your rights 3 lam 
not going to try tits question Oy the barbarian test of powe! and num- 
be rs, Dut DD the principles of elerna! justice. 

And in this sacred forum, | put these questions to every manufacturer 
inthe Union. What injustice will this bill inflict upon you? W hat 
right of yours Will it Viowile f What particn al your property will ut 
confiscate, and to whom will it unlawtully or wrongtally transfer nn? 
I beg. er, that these guestions may not be evaded by empty and uli- 
meaumg gerneratives, but that ihev w ll be ope viv and larly met, ana 
distunctly answered. tL admit, su, that this bill, should in pass, will do 
Very great damage to the manutacturing States, but 1 will be, m legal 
phraseology, damage without imury, unless they will show that some 
legal or moral mnebt will be violated. 

Let us now inquire whether there 1s a shadow of ground for alleging 
that such ts the fact; and, to give the inquiry a preectical form, IT will 
first ask, wn what mode, and | " what pre C@ss, W it] the Northern manutac- 
turers be myured by the passage of this bill? They are ready to in- 
form as, in reply, as we have heard it a thousand times echoed and re- 
echoed from every souree, in every form and in every quarter of the 
Union, that they are waging a great national contest in favor of domes- 
tic undustry and ag Linst foreign ondustry, and it is gravely contended 
that every patriot is bound, upon his allegiance, to take sides with the 
domestic against the foreign belligerent. 

Now, sir, as this idea of u contest between domestic and foreigu in- 
dustry is the lurking fallacy which hes at the very foundation of the 
American System, I solicit the calm and dispassionate attention of the 
Committee to a plain and practical analysis, by which | think it will be 
clearly demonstrated, that, in this as in other instances, men and nations 
have been carried away by mere names, and have permitted the sober 
dictates of common sense to be overwhelmed by ove of the most arrant 
unpostares and delusions that has ever existed in the civilized world 
since the darkest davs of Popery. 


It is a delusion, sir. as anti-social, 
and, f will add, as anti-Christian, as that which induced an eminent 
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If there were no such products in the United States as cotton, to- | 
bacco, or rice, would not the Protecting System be downright nonsense | 
—a mere impotent monument of human folly?) How could the people 
of the United States obtain foreign manufactures, when they have no- | 
thing wherewith to pay for them? and what could be more absurd and | 
stupid than to prohibit the importation of articles which could not pos- | 
sibly be imported, even if there were no prohibition ? 

If these views are not radically erroneous, we have now a distinet | 
view of the real parties to this contest. They are not the foreign mannu- | 
facturers and the domestic manufacturers, (for these can come in con-| 
flict only im foreign markets, ) but they are the planters of the South, and 
the manufae turers of the North. 

Te all the purposes of this argument, Tamesas truly a manufacturer | 
of cotton and weollen goods as the gentleman from Massachusetts, who | 
sits by my side. It is true, Ldo not manufacture them by the same | 
process, but it is one equally as lawful, decidedly cheaper, and certain- | 
ly notless honest. 1 cultivate the earth, and convert its products into | 
mnanufactures, by exchange while the gentleman from Massachusetts ac- 
complishes the same object by turning spindles and throwing shuttles. 

The only material difference between the two operations is, that 
mine adds most to the wealth of the nation, precisely in the degree 
that [ean sell my manufactures cheaper than he can sell his. But he 
has bad the art to pursuade the Government that this circumstance, 
which should make me the favored producer, is a reason why I should 
be heavily taxed with a view to exclude my cheap productions from 
the market, and give a preference to his, at higher prices. 

I will now state a plain case, by way of practical illustration, which 
I never have known to be presented to a popular audience without pro- 
ducing the most perfect convicuon, that the protecting duties are op- 
pressive and unequal taxes upon the productions of the planters, im- 
posed for the purpose of giving bounties to the manulacturers. 

Let us suppose, then, that the gentleman from Massachusetts, a 
gentieman from Connecticut, and a gentleman from Rhode Island, had 
formed a manufacturing co-partnership for the purpose of making and 
vending cotton and woollen manufactures, Let it be also supposed 
that the gentleman from Virginia, before me, (Mr. Ancuer,) the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, (Mr. Waynr,) and myself, had formed a plant. 
ing co-partnership for the purpose of rearing tobacco, rice, and cotton ; 
and that, in order to save the expense of numerous commercial agents, 
we had determined to ship our agricultural staples to Liverpool, under 
the charge of a supercargo, to be exchanged for cotton and woollen 
manufactures, which were to be brought into the United States, and 
sold for the benefit of the co-partnership. It shall be assumed that the 
planting company annnally send to Liverpool, cotton, tobacco, and 
rice to the amount of S50,0000, and convert them into cotton and wool- 
len manufactures, and that the manufacturing company produce, an- 
nually, the same quantity and quality of cotton and woollen manufac- 
tures. Both these companies bring their respective goods into the 
warkets of Richmond, Charleston, and Savannah, with a view to make 
sule of them. They are, in every sense, competitors in the very same 








junst of Fugland to express the opinion, that every subject who held 
certain religious opimons, not conformable to the established faith, 
should be regarded in jaw as ap alien enemy. 

Let us look, then, into the modus Opn rand by which this great pub- 
lic enemy, fore: shores by pouring 
in a flood and torrent of foreign maunfactures, that wiil sweep away, 
with irresistible force, al! our domestic establishments, leaving the land 
desolate, without a ves! 


vn industry. is to invade our peacelul 


ige or memorial of its present prosperity !! 
Let us ascertain the true springs of action—let as trace out the ope. 
ration into its details, and see what are the means by whieh this scourg- 
ing flood of foreign manufactures will get into oar happy country. 
And now, sir, mark by * how plain a tale” this fondly cherished deia- 
lusion will be made to vanish. I affirm, then, and will hazard the 
whole coutest upon the truth of the proposition, that foreign manu- 
factures never can come imic the United States, and be brought into 
competition with domestic minufactures, until they have ceased to be 
the prodactions of foreign industry, and have become the productions 
of American industry. [tis i# the very nature of things, morally, com- 
mercially, and politically, impossible that they should. 

According to my poor powers of analysis, there are but three modes 
im which foreiyn manufactures can be brought mito this country for con- 
sumption. ‘The first is, by gratuitous donation ; the second, by robbers 
and plunder; aud the third, by purchase. 


The wit of man can searce- 
ly devise any other mode. 


Now, str, as to voluntary and gratuitous 
donations from foreigu Governments or foreign manufacturers, | admit 
that this would be the most fatal of all the modes of acguisition to the 
interests of the domestic manufacturers. 


It would absolutely destroy 
the evtue value of 


‘all their investments in buildmg and machinery,and 
they would donbtless preach us most + loguent and moving sermons to 
prove that a would be utierly rainous to the wealth of the country to 
obtain mannfactures for nothing. ’ 
but the n 
score. 


inufactarers are pertectiy sceure from anv danger on this 
The time wil never arrive when missionary zeal will be trans- 
ferred from religion to commerce, aud when the folly or the plilanthro- 
py of foreign mauufacturers will induce them to deluge our land with 
their goods by this p.ocess, 

Then, sir, as [ have too much confidence in the pracence, to say no- 
thing of the hovor and integrity, of this Government, to suppose that its 
powers can ever be prostitated to rapine and plunder. the only mode of 
acquiring foreign manufactures, which deserves to be gravely consider 
ed, 1s that by parchase. 

When fo- 
tures are parehased aud bronght into the United States 
nu, they must be so purchased with Uie prodactions of the 


irv of the United States. 


Here, then, we come to the real point of the coutroversy. 
reign manufa , 
fur consum) 
domestic inda ; It is obvious, therefore, that 
there can be no possible conflict between foreign and domestic industry 
in ovr own murkets, however it may be in foreign markets; but that 
the real contest is between one branch of domestic 

ther In the ease we are consid: ring 
mesic producer 
wanufactur 


if for exanipile, the eottion planter of the South send his cotton to 
Liverpool exchange it formanutactures, and bring these into the United 
States, l bye rt kn mw Whether they would ot be, to ail intents and 


purposes, as truly and exclusively the productions of domestic tndustry. 


ind sicy nd ano- 
itis a contest between the do- 
of the article wh ch is exchanged fer the foreign 
md the domestic manufacturer 


markets, for the sale of the very samme sort of manufactures, 

It will not be denied that the planting company have as sacred a title 
to their manufactures, as the manulacturing company can possibly have 
to theirs. Norean it be denied that the manufactures of the planting com- 
pany are as exlusively the productions of domestic industry as those of 
their rivals. There is nota single fibre in the whole mass that is not 
the production of American industry. Here, then, are two American 
companies, each having productious of their own industry, to the 
amount of $50,000, equally entitled to the protection of the Govern- 
ment, and equally hable to be taxed for its support. Indeed, if either 
could be considered as entitled to favor, i would be the goods of the 
planting company. Pirst, because they could besold cheaper, and would 
thus add more to the wealth of the nation: and, secondly, because the 
planting company would be im their own peculiar markets. 

Yet, how would these two companies be respectively ‘treated, when 
they should come tothe Southern castom-houses with their respective 
productions? The manofacturing company would be permitted to 
pass into the markets of Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, with 
their Northern productions, without any trouble or expense, let, or 
hindrance, whatever. But the planting company, (the gentleman from 
Virginia, the gentleman from Georgia, and myself.) would be arrested 
in their progress by the collectors, who would inform them, I doubt not, 
with ceremonious courtesy, “that they could not be permitted to enjoy 
the very valuable privilege of bringimg their own productions into their 
wh markets—a privilege for which they were entirely indeed to the 
paternal indulgence of the Federal Government, without paying a duty 
I will suppose) of 40 per ceutam. 


} and oppressive “\ siem ? 





The whole of the duty would amount to the enormons sum of $20,000 
As the goods of the manufacturing company would have just passed in, 
free of all duty, the rival company of planters would very naturally ask 
the cause of this odious discrimination, and particularly, why they were 
required to pay 40 per centoum when less than half that duty would 
supply an amnile revenue to the Government? The collectors would, 
ue doubt, reply, in the true spirit of their vocation, * you are mistaken. 
gentlemen, if you suppose these high duties are levied apon your pro- 
ductions merely for the sake of revenue. 


This is quite a secondary 
consideration. 


The great and patnotic ground upon which they are 
levied, is, that itis deemed quite injurious to Ue wealth and prosperity 
of the free States of the North, that yon should undersell their manu- 
fucturers even in your own markets, with the productions of your own 
dustry ; and these daties are therefore levied, by a provident and pa- 
ternal Government, for the very purpose of excluding your prodactions, 
which would be rninonsly cheap without the duties, in order that your 
more patriotic rivals may increase the national wealth, and * provide 
for the common defence,’ by selling the same sortof goods at much 
higher prices !!" 

Suppressing, for a moment, the indignant feelings which this charac- 
teristic colloquy is calculated to excite, by the bare imagimation of it, | 
will command patience to go through with the illustration, and sup- 
pose that the company of planters subinit to the outrage, both of the 
law and the commentary, and pay the $20,000 demanded as a tribute— 
what will be the respective conditions of the two companies, when they 
come with their respective productions into the Southern market! 
Their relative conditions may be brietiy stated. And mark the result 
which follows, with a mathematical certainty, which no mgenuity can 
evade or deny. Both of the companies offering goods in the same 





ae" 
vanter? 


as they would be sacredlv and exclasively the property of the 7 
iwtul title te his cotton, he mast have the very same title 


If he had 
to the manual if the former was exclo- 
sively t Inchou of his mdustry, so, also, must the latter be, pre- 
cisely in th: e sense and ‘to the sane 
dently, trom 
lets, Upat « 


| 


ures he has obtained for rr. 


°) OTT 
, : i. ie . 
extent. li resuts, seit-evi- 


iprocily of conhinercee, by ing an exchange of equiv a 


Ligh Feceives as Inuch encotiragerie vito its own ine 
dastry as it gives to the indactry of any other. When a planter ex- 
changes his cotton for foreiga manufactures, these mannafactures be 

come the productions of domestic industry by the same act which 


perty, and the 


makes them fis 7 cotton, m like 


; » | 
nanver, wve- 


comes the prodeection of foreign indastry. It is as if the planter were 
gifted with the power of necromancy, and could trensmute his cotton 
mito manufactures by the mere touch of his wand. In this case, no 
doubt, the planter would be denounced for dealing with the devil, pre- 


cisely for the sume reason that he is pow denounced and prescribed for 
dealiygy with England; and that is, becanse manafactures could be, 
thereby, obtained and sold by the labor of the South cheaper than they 
con!d be obtained and sald by the labor of the North. 

Mr. Chairman 


aston: <n it itever had been necessary to labor so plain a propo- 


sition, as the one Lam arming, in the American Congress; and yet, the 
cardinal measnr 

of the coantryv an: 
founded ef the denial of it. 
Protecting Systcin is left a baseless fabuc, and topples into ruins. 


me ten or twelve years hence it will be a subject of they not be as tiwfula subject of taxation as our imports are now ? 


( Amerean poliey, deeply affecting the vital interests | one-fourth of the price, and, upon this ground, claim a protecting and 
| the fundamental principles of the Government, is | discriminating excise duty of 40 or 50 per céntum ? 
For, admit the preposition, and the whole | iota of difference in the two cases, except in the mode 








commpon markets, will, as a matter of course, obtaim the very same 
price forthem. Tt follows asa corroljary, that the planting company 
will realize from the productions of their honest and lawful industry, in 
their own peculiar markets $20,000 less than the manufacturing com- 
j pany will receive for the same quantity of their productions, of the 
‘same anatitv!! And this inequality, sir, is produced exclusively by 
the unrighteous and oppressive interference of this Government. claim- 
ing for this very outrage, upon the principles of eternal justice, the sa- 
;ered ttle of a protecting and paternal Government! Can any man 
deny this’ Will any man, adinitting it, dare to stand up and justify or 
i defend ii? 
If, sir, [have heen suecessfnl in proving that the imported mannu- 
factures obtained in exchange for the staple productions of the South- 
lern States, are the exec!nsive productions of the industry of these States, 
| another obvious illustrauon presents itself to elucidate the palpable injas- 
‘tree of this system. 
Let ii be -upposed that the people of the South made these goods by the 
use of machimery.in Use same manner as they are made at the North, 
_ would they have a title to them any more encred than they uow have to the 
imports acquired by prrehase? ‘This will hardly be pretended. Would 


Wonld you not have precisely the same right to contend that free manu- 
facturing labor, at a dollar a day, could not compete with slave labor at 


here is not an 


producing the 


How, then, would stand the comparison! A duty of 40 or 50 per 
centum would be imposed upon the productions of the South, while 
the very same productions of the North, produced in the very same 
mode, would be absolutely exempted from all duty. | put it to the 
candor of this Committee whether, if this were the form in which these 
discriminating duties of protection were levied, there could be found a 
freeman upon the face of the earth who would not cry out “ cravens! 
Mistards! base and degenerate slaves!’ to the people who would pa- 
liently submit to such a system’? Sir, this scheme of artlully disguised 
oppression would not have been borne for two years, if it had been 
originally presented without the disguise by which its true character 
and operation are concealed from its suffering victimes. 

Is there any error in this mode of stating the nature of this unjust 
Am L laboring under some strange delusion { 
If Lam, T sincerely hope some gentleman will be able to disenchant 
cise duty, levied exclusively upon the manufactures of the South, ex- 
empting those of the North entirely, would, in no solitary respect, be 
more ijurious Or Oppressive tou the Southern producers than the ex- 
isting system of protecting duties is to the Southern plauter 
There is another aspect in which the 
has been frequs wily pr sented, 


fine. But, if Lhave any reasoning faculties at all, a diseriminating ex- 


gross inequality of this system 


wi Carries, lo mv wiih. tie 


force 
and clearness of mathematical demonstration No one would dens 
the monstrons and revolting inequality and ; 


: injustice of the system, if 
more than one-nali of the Feder 


' ve venue were direct y at d | alpably 
raised by export duties on cotton and rice, the exclusive produ tions ot 
much less than one-filth partof the Federal population ; and yet it is a 
fact, inconte stibly verified by the annual statements from the treasury, 
that this portion of the revenue 3s raised by protecting duties levied 
upon the very manulactures lor w hich our cotton and rice are exchanged 
abroad. 

Upon this state of facts, it is maintained that an import duty, actually 
lericd upon the goods received for our cotton and rice, is precively equi 
valent, as it regards the planters, to an export duty levied upon the cot- 
ton and rice themselves. Lt will be at ouce perceived that this question 
is conclusively settled by a proposition already discussed and establish- 
ed; for, if the manufactures received for cotton and rice are as truly 
the productions of the planters as the cotton and rice itself, it is obvi us. 
ly immaterial to them whether the duties are levied on the productions 
of their industry, when they exist in the form ef cotton and rice, or af- 
ter they have been transmuted, by exchange, into manufactures. The 
case has been ofien stated, of two cotton planters going to Liverpool to ex- 
change their cotton for such manufactures as are actually ported ini 
exchange for cotton. Laci, for example, takes an adventure worth 
$ 10,000, but one of them gives his bound for $4,000, to secure the 
payment of a 49 per centum export duty, as he goes out, and the other 
gives his bond for the same amount, to secure the payment of a 40 per 
centuim import duty, as he comes back. Now, tt is self-evident, that 
each will receive the same quantity of manefactures in Liverpool for 
his cotton, each will have the same amount of duties to pay to the Go- 
vernment, and each wil] obtain the same price for his manulecinres in 
the United States. They come out precisely even. with the immatenal 
exception, that, if the voyage consumed two or three months, the ex- 
port duty bond would, of course, fall due that much earher than the 
other. I dety the ingenuity of man to make out any other difference 
in the two cases, let them be twisted and turned as they may. Now, it 
certainly requires no great powers of combination to perceive, that what 
would be true, in this respect, of the two cotton planters with cargoes 
worth $20,000, would be equally true of all the cotton planters of the 
Union, with cargoes worth thirty millions. Butit has been said, by a 
very respectable authority, that this argument cannot be true, becatse 
the cotton planter may sell his cotton in Earope, and consume the pro- 
ceeds there, bringing nothing back in retarn, This is readily adunt- 
ted. Lhave never all ged any ting so absurd as that an export duty, 
which ts paid, is wot a greater burden to the planter than an import doty, 
which ts not paid, My very pre posit on assumes, howeve r. What is trne 
in pont of fact, that protected articles are imported in exchange for cot- 
ton, and that protecting duties are actu lly paid npeo t! em. I you 
dispute the fact, L-refer you to the treasury statements; if you cispute 
the inference, | refer you to the common arithmetic. 

manufactures imported in exchange for agricultural staples are really 
the productions of the planters, and that, consequent!y, an import daty 
upon the one is equivalent to an expert duty on the other, it is [requent- 
iy rephed that this would be all very true, and quite indisputable, uf the 
planters really did, in point of fact, carry their staples abroad, and ex- 
change them for manufactures. 


] am aware, that. in answer to these views, which assome that the 


But it is said, with as much solemn 
gravity as if it had any thing to do with the question, that this is not the 
real course of trade ; that the planters do not export their cotton, tobac- 
co, and rice, to foreign markets, and obtain manufactares for them, but 
that they sell them to the exportmg merchants, who sell bills on Darope 
to the importing merchants, who purchase the manufactares with these 
bills, and sell them to the retail merchants, whe finally sell them to the 
consumers. 

Now, this is a very fair specimen of that sort of rigmarele by which 
a conjuror puts the spectators off thei guard, when he is about te shuffe 
his bails and practice a deception on their senses. Inthe name of all 
that is rational, what difierence does it make, as to the matter In disens- 
sion, Whether the planters are the exporters of their own staples, and 
the importers of the manulactures received for them, or whether there 
operations ave performed by the agency of other persons! [f the im- 
port duties would throw a burden upon them, as producers, in the one 
case, it must equally do so in the other. There is surely no legerde- 
main in having their exchanges effected by the interposiion of two or 
three separate sets of agents, by which the planters can conjure off the 
burden which all admit they would have to bear, if they had effeeted 
these exchanges themselves. ‘The complexity of the process, like the 
guggling of the conjuref, the shifting of the agents, like the shu fling of 
wie balls; may bewilder and deceive the understanding of the planters, 
but they cannot possibly diminish their burdens. 

Let this process be analyzed, and the mystery will vanish. It is 
agreed, then, that if the planters made their own exchanges abroad 
the manufactures they obtained for their staples would be their 
own productions, and that an import duty on these would be » tax upon 
them as producers, precively as if an export or an excise duty had Leen 
laid upon their cotton, tébacco, or rice. 

Now. watch close the process by which these exchanges are actially 
effected, and see if yon can discover how the planters get relieved from 
their burdens, as producers. The first step in this complicated process, 
is a sale to the exporting merchants for money. Here keep a close look 
out, for we have reached the point upon which the whole controversy 
turns. Examine andsee whetherthe planters obtain any more monev for 
their staples than they covld have realized for them, by sending them 
to Europe on their own account, and making the exchange themselves. 
If they do not, it is cone!nsive proof that they evade no portion of the 
burden by selling here for cash, in place of selling in Burope for manu- 
factnres. If they do, then the exporting merchant has been guilty of 
the singalar folly of giving the plonters just so much more for their 
staples than they are worth; an imputation to which no one will sup- 
pose him to be liable. 

The truth is, that the exporting merchants cannot and will not give 
the planters a farthing more for their steples than the planters conld 





have themselves made ont of them, by going threugh the whole nro- 
cess of the exchange. Ina word, the value of cotton is the value of 
the foreign manufactures it will purchase. These are, strictly speaking, 
equivalent values, and convertible terms? In whatever degree, there- 
fore, an import doty upon these manufactures will diminish therr ex- 
changeable value, in the sime degree. precisely, willsueh daty diminish 
the exchangeable value of the staples of exportation with which they 
are. in point of fact, purchased. 

The controversy, then, disguise it as you may, resolves itself into a 
competition between the Southern planters and the Northern manufac- 








, Southern manufacture and the name of the duty levied upon it. 


tures, fur supplying the market of the United States with certain de- 
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per enlelons of manufacfares. And I take it to be the very clearest of all the Us pion, it necessarily follows that an equal or greater amount of | foreign commerce. It is as great an outrage upon our vernacolar lan- 

hile propositions in Political Economy, that the protecting duties must, in | | wealth and prosperity must be taken from some other portion. | guage. as it is upon our Federal Constitntion, to call this ** protection.” 

oat the very nature of things, inflict au injury upon the Southern plauters What have we been told by the advocates of the Protecting System i willteil you, sir, what. ace ding to wy view of the subject, is the 

the at least equal to the benetit they confer upon the Northern manulac- | oa this tloor and elsewhere?) Why, that if we repeal or materially re- only kind of protection which this or auy other Government may law- ik 
1e8e turers. lu truth the bayury inflicted in the one case, must be greater duce the protecting duties, we sweep, with the besom of destruction, fay extend to the citize us Who owe il ulie gianuce, in this respe ct, the i : 
ao than the benetit conferred in the other. ‘The very ground upon which | the eutire face of the manufacturing States, and leave that whole region | duty of Government is exeeedi iugly plait un and simple. “The first great i 
ps! the protecting duties are demanded, is, that the cotton planters can im- | a scene of desolation, Sir, is this so! Is it true that the reduction of | protective duty of Government is to detend the country against the in- Bf 
pa- port and sell manulactures che upel than the domestic manutacturers | the burdens of tuxation will desolate a portion of the States of this Con- | justice or \ IWC NCe of fore au naticus. T o this end. it is chetien d wih i< 
ised can wake and seli thet. So lar, therelore, as‘these duties oper ile as a federacy f lt ut be so, how eloquenuy, how irresistibly, does it demon- | the ones: ol Sr ew eae. heets aud armies, The see ‘ond grei it protec- P : 
een protection, they take away the employ me htol amore producuve class, | strate the proposition for which | am contending, and how plainly wee duty ts to cefand aie, eiizen or inhabitant within its jurisdiction 
icter and give i to one thatis the less produc uve, Uf, with & protection of | docs it fix the seal of condemnation upou that systein of plunder against | lrom the imjastice or Violence of a|] other citizens or inhabitatts. To 

40 per centum, the manufacturers can only make their ordimary protits, | which Lam now raising my voice! What | 


this nd laws are made, and pub me tri 


,sir! “Phe reduction of the | 


bunals are established. If any 
and if the plante rs Can tnadivlain the competit jon evel under this euor- ‘ 7 


at | Laxe s spread desolation / ‘Was the like ever heard before! How will tureigu Government, by any act of + nce, | » Act of legislation, 
oe mous discriminating duty, itis evident that, with mere revenue duties | this desolation be produced! It is utterly inmpossible—remember, sir, | Counnits an outrage Gpon t person or property of an American etti- 
seo ol I24 per centutn, the platters could seliat much lower prices than the bar necromanc y—that the repeal or the reduction of taxes can desulate | a an is : me cuty of tiie Ceoverumet t any reason ible expense of 
y ek- manulacturers, and at tie sume tine realize mach higher prolits, one pron ion uf Aeasentey, unless ithe truethat the ¥ ae draw u from the ys “* fo on sence t concn , . +t i] venige tne wrong. li 
: ex- lt jolluws, that the benelit which protecting reatrictions can conter | iidiielfy ol abotlhes ports , and transterred bY iegisialive ii ustice ly pr, ? ' ee ! ve ‘y* ; Weal act Of Violette a i" nustice against the person ! 
t. be upon the dumestic mianutacturers tnity be much less, but cannot possibly | the flavored region ol prvlectiob W bie, therefore, gethe as aa ire ¢ prt . oe Fem 1 : a 3 - Covi . baie m is bound to turnish a remeay i 
» eX. be greater, than lhe mjyury intheted of thew rivals, (he Southern plauters eloquently preuguring thew own desol ition, which im tw resait trom s ; — rae : 4 restoring what has been unlawlul ly taken. or catis- ; 
W hen j advanced these opinions on this floor more than two ye ups | Fe storing lo iy constituents omy a part of their jong ost rights, they du ~=—e 3 Vw : pace Me ; | : ; 
ago, they were supposed by many to involve a novel aud visionary nottung more than draw a picture of the desolation which the Protect-| __ vy hen — ong: we accomplished, ail the protective functions of 
stein theory, Which had not been put forth by any book of authority. Put) gs System has already p.oduced throughout the Southern Atlantic | alike ued te o . 
jorce iLisa Curious fact, tending to tlastrate the coltemporaneous develop- | States, Phe moment it goes beyond this point, un ler the pretence of giving } 
ie ny meut of these views in this country aud in Lugland, that almost at the | therefore, sulemmny invoke you, by the prince ipte s of justice, the | a aan prostitutes its power to the unhallowed purpose of con- { 
mn, i very time tiey were first pubirely advan ed here, they were published | ies of honor and patriotisin, the gui iranties of the Constitution, and by liscating the property Of oue Ciess of citizens to give It to another, how- ; 
vibly there by two authors, who may be jusily regarded as ornaments to this fall the sanctiues of social hile, not to uphoid any longer Urs gigantc SNGE Sacees: Gye Gates Gander whicn tas eutage Sap be perpetrated, } 
us Ol branch of political philosophy . Professor Senior, of Oxford, in a course system of injustice and oppre ssion! | the Government itseil t ecomes the tnstrument of iitheting the very i 
bis a of lectures on Political Economy, published in 12830, distinctly lays it} 1, 1 put itto the candor, the justice, and the prudence of gentle- injustice to prevent which was the great and cardinal purpose of its 
sury, down, * that it ts tmpossible to encourage the industry of one class of | meu, if it be not time for thei to pause iu their career! ‘The SUOLL | 7 ve . ' 
vied producers, by means of commercial restrictions, Without discouraging, | presents itself ina practical way, which the dullest must eomprehend; | Phat tie ( mmmittee may perceive more distinetly the real object and 
nged to an equal degree, the exertions of others, ‘That every prohibition vd oe no ove, Who is not voluntanly blind, can fail to perceive that the bearing of ths shee System upon the two great rival interests 
iinportation isa prohibition of exportation. That every restriction on the Southern States are sinking under a weight of oppression that no tree | wee which it operates, | will now call their attention to a statistt- 
ually Ho pork ation of French silks is a restriction ou thee X por ation of those art. people on earth bave ever endured so lony. cal tact, which, § am sure, Will sirthe eve ry ohe as b ing extraordi- 
equ cles with which those siiks would have been purchased. "Thatil it benetit ‘The ijury to the South, by the conlinuance of the Protective Svs- | vary. ' , . ae 1 ; 
P Cot- the English silk manutacturer, ilinjures,to at least ane qualamounut inthe | tem, cannot be less than the damage which will be produced to the I have already stated that it w as against dumestic and not foreign in- J 
shon whole though the myuryvis les per epuble, bee 1use more Widely ditlused, manufacturing mterests of the North by thie repeal of that system. Or, | | dustry lhatihe wWanniaciurers cai tor protection But why 1 is it that a 
blish- the cotton spinner, the cutler, or the clothier.”” Again: * ‘ restriction ur | 0 State the proposition in a different form, We benefit whieh the North- | they weed this very high and extravagant protection! ft 1s because a 
truly prohibition of the inportation of any foreign commodity, occasions a | © manufacturers derive from having high duties and restrictions im- | foreign manufactures are purchased with the productions of the South- ‘7 
anal luss to those persons who wou ld hace produced the Eng ‘Leah commode y posed Upolu the = aud exchanges ol the Southein planters, | ern Siates, aud because these productions are produce ‘d by slave labor, 24 
‘tons ecith w hich the exciuded foreig me minodity would hare been purchased ; cannot possi ib ) be g greater than the benefits which the pli iuters would which ts four times as cn ip in the ope rations of a, griculture as the white 
or al- it occasions, also, a loss to those who are forced to purchase the dearer or | detive trom the re peal of those duties and restrictions. Now, the be- | | labor of the Northern States. Yes, sir, at this moment, a day-laborer 
The inferior English commodity.” nefit Which the manufacturers receive from this system may be mea-| 0" @ Cotton plantation im South Carolina, does not earn more than 
> i 1 will now quote a few passage = from an article in the West:ninister | sured by the damage they will sustain by the repeai of it; and if we | twelve and a half cents perday. This is the true and only cause why 
ed iti 


Review for 1830; an article io which the doctrines L aia maintaining are | “re to place any reliance on their statements, they will be great and | “@ Wanutactarers require the Government to interpose its powerful 
Vorth ; 


illustrated by a combination of wit and philosophy very rarely united overwhelming. Not less overwhelming, then, would be tue tide of |“! ™ to keep down competition. It is, when propeily considered, the 
e the lu the discussion vi so abstruse a subye ct 


prosperity which would flow in and enrich the Southern planters, if the | greatest of all absurdities to suppose that it is a gaiust t the English manu- 
other ** Gloves may be had, it shall be sua pp sed, from a French maker, for barriers Which inpede lhbeir intercourse Will ae iy natural markets facturers that this ted echou is demanded. "thi Sis aimere flims sy dis- 
0 per the value of two shillings a pair. an Englishman stands up, and says | Were remove d, and their unalienable rights to the tree use of the pro- | guise to cover the | raud, and conceal the outrage, perpetrated against 
that hae he ean make aloves of the came kind for theee chillinas, and, there 1 O%™ of their industry were restored to then. | the planters. 2 would ask the gentleman from Massachusetts what 
‘I for Son fe the enecnsemeenent of English acum i “ expedient va \“\ e have, tne far considered this & question ouly an it fleets the re- | harm the Manchest r manufac ture r. With his ten cent calico. could pos- 
e Go- pass a law to proliibit the introduction of French gloves at two shillings, lative taterests of the contending parties; let us now exannine it in re- | sibly do him, with his calico of the Same quality at twenty cents, if 
> ’ al im order that those who chose to wear vloves may be obliged to take | erence to the infinitely more important consideration of their rights. | there was no domestic production of the United States that could ‘be 
lena r = 


‘ne ‘ seen 2 j - er}: : he f, ' ? 
them from the Englishman at three.” “ When you buy a pair of French | And here the ditterence betweea the claims of the Southern planters exchanged in England for the former! 
i@ @x- . 
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for the man of Manchester 1 bring his goods to ¢ titi itt 
escape the dullest ‘ 0 DIIng ms gooGs Into CcoTpe tition wilh 
in the ag to the Frenchinan, it may be, in Sheffield goods. But if the glove- | perception. No one will venture to maintain that the planters claim | Tivol of the man of Massachusetts, as it would for the batteries of 
rouce maker procures a law that gloves shall not be brought from France, it | #@y Unoag to which they bave not a natural and indefe asib ie right. ‘They Maes to be brought to bear successfully on the fortress at Old Point 
wit is plain that Shetheld goous must slop. The glov e- make r may ¥ gain ao UOL as “k the Government to give ihemap 5 ‘ai dot any ind: ti ey only as sk v ao8 
. “Sr. nt ' 6 ' ll ee ‘ ’ fetos "0 en » or « sart alta - 
What employment, aud trade, to the amouut of two shilling, but itis equadiy | Mat it will let them aleone,wiue hovestly employed m the p uursuitof happi- oP oe the Southern Otate ae nk by an earthquake, or if cofton 
TECeS plain that the Sheffield man must lose t.” “ The whole amounts toa{ "ess. Have they not, for example, a natural right to produce cotton, | OSS a hice, Were stricken from the het of natural productions by 
U the plan for robbing ied eth if man ora Sisatieihens who ¢ cau make what tobacco, and rice J Have they not the same natural right lo se if iiw he- ances tee miu em Vea ol natnre, is ihere anv u an here sO utterly 
-bva people will voluntarily buy, fur the bene fit of the glover who cannot; | €¥er they can do it most advantageously, whether at ’ whe or abroad 7? | S!erant . Mac. laws of commerce, as to suppose that the twenty cent 
nee - - ‘ , , . : ; wali sf Peake Pitise tts 7h "yy . tee en ers + 
cause tur Cc hi ipping Li eomtiry ? ot sonic 1] ndivid thi il W ho has ing“e wuity aod And ke es hot the rigit lo se}] abroad imv: ilve the ren t i bri fing home. Ca CO ¢ sa ~ ittine woud fe quire aiy provet wor A2LAaMSi the ten 
: ‘ + ' i | it if ie '? "1 t t" : . > “ ‘ . : 
A iG skill enough to com: ated a market, to add to him whe ts without.” without hinderance or restriction, the commodities obtained by that sale ! COM Si _ ico of England? Tiw y never could be brought into compet- 
idtirit- “er ; itis clear. itis self-evident. that xe sno these nat | twhts. the | Ul nb What manner, aud for what purpose wouid e Birmingha 
aoe Here it will be seen. t hat the author distinetly assumes, that the prin- 5 eu tis seil dient, that, 19 exercising these uatural rights, the a iM Ps ober = dome hete i cas | A , itt eh m 
Guy, cipal iwiury pi ln | by a restricti’ law. ia ty thuse domestic produ pli auters do bot violate the rights of any olhec class of citizens. however | “"" incnester manufactures bring their goods ito the markets of the 
! yay aati VU ’ ‘ TSATIC LIVE AW, 18 ivse ( ‘Silico tb - bis 2 ‘ 
auty, » 4 opha — } } 9} anal . | directly they may come in conilict with their enterests. U. ates,and what wonld they obtain in exc han gceforthem?!? Gentlemen 
< trne cers Vv ho would have produc ‘a tue Laglish commodity with which ! W, y 4 ; , 1 | . will F na } is Aa Ver puzziing i" virv VW view t xcite ot ty I 
’ - . . ** a " j i i fenvewii ia y a tam Tf) melt) ’ int rie F ) - “= this 3 - , - it} Lie 1} . ios CW Wi eACIe } 
, the foreign commodity would have been purchased,” while the injury ~~ os ‘0 > the goodness to point out what right of the sreind \ acainat ati ona at i mae ’ See ae 
| pad to the comsumer is Comparatively small iin j manu acturers L violate whee l carry my cotton to Lurope, exchange it} © ices against the nationsef Europe with whom we trade, and par- 
{ vou is ‘ } Paitiy Y Dadselite {i ; . ¢ ES , "re. ia : tieusariy against : noela ai the ‘ =” Sl oil a — 
b +7 munufactures, aud bring them into the L nited States for the prr- y age@itist Engiand, the most vaiuabie of ail our customers, It Is 
. , = ’ . . . =r act wre le : af »< > . 5 2 , I mae @ . | : ~ 
is] ute l will now read a short extract, woich acdiirably rid ule s that bew1l- ! p se te using them myself, or af selling them to oth r peo} le ) Noa Srttd Liat our bre ad siuis are exe ne ed hy their ( orn Lawes. and that. of 
, ‘ ~ ; ‘yt 7" ~ 4 . } sit ‘soa ; ; ti : : : . ore I - ‘ = .* . : | . . . TY P . — } + * 4} . 
de ring conittsion of ideas which indue many to helieve that there i | s ir. cannot be done. On the other hand, there is no difficulty im | “* * ist amount of our abnual exports to those conntines trom wv beh 
at the some magic ina foreign exchange. which reheves the domestic procucer | pointing out the rights of the planters which you violaie when you | “e Tecerve manatactures, the productions of the Noribern States 
‘ > “ . . ~ pid ia at i bi i tebe jt ti : - &\es - etae0e 
' [ ° iif’) ‘ ‘ Ccuve ' Ty rat eth . : . ‘ ‘ ' o . raeeeLaea. ( : opp | sateolia 
renily from the bur ‘aa - Sey See - shackle thew exchanges with restrictions, and incumber them with ametat 5) 6 + ta tone 
~ i : j ! ¢}, » - . ' . —_ i ‘ a : sd . A ~ - 7 
t duty “If a saving is to be made by the introduction of steam-coaches, no | taxes, in order to benefit the manaiacturers—you violate ther right of Now sir, if England, and the other manntacturing nations of Europe, 
. ’ ' > . ~»! . : r.¢@ . . a? + 
juent- etiectual Oppuesition can he made by the deaiers on horses, because | property—the right to make the most they can, in a lawful way, by the will hast ee woos Sey f £ Me PFVCUCHOns Of the Norilern States, | be- 
qi the "ne public are stitiicie uuy intorme j lo ki w t} pal a! i they ‘ Xp nal less | productions ot their industry. 7 seech genuemen to iniorm ae how the Northern siates can reqnire 
id eit- in coach hire. Wiil Loe ex] f rel ‘i t.poul solething else stead: ana. } ‘Lo wWiat charter. how mn r divine. cab you apy ‘ il { for th ‘ power ot protection aLlainst Line manniactures oj} these rations? W hat higher 
ole nin therefore, the toss of busimess to h rse-deal rs will be balanced by “ai taking away the proy erty of ove man for the | urpose « f giving iti 7 prote tn ne can they uvesive a2faitist ioreign manutoetares than that which 
ot the increase of busiuess. of exactly the same amount, to somebody andjunother’? No Gove rnmenton the face of the earth ever had. or e1 er | Btises from the want of the means of payimeg lor them ! 
tobac- Ss0ulew here at | Lie y ,-? pouatotae Wisi 2ain the cifference be wmles. | hey he ai have, the r vit to exercise such a p wer. e ither cire tly or indirectiv. . Sir. it las oO Te n stra k me. as one « f t} e most ariant of those delu- 
m, but have a perfect Ccoinpredetision, Uial, to | ut down steam-coaches by Act | Openly OF IN Gisgttise. it really appears to me, that, in the evil umes | 50s that sometimes Comme over commumles of en, that the North- 
. a , £ Pk t i a i vi iu , i con 3 O0F men, & 1 jNoOrib- 
nrope of Parliament, would only be enacting that a quantity of employme ut} on which we have fallen, langmage has lost its meaning, and that the | erm States should aitempt to jastity the exclusion of Fnglish manuiac- 
. . ‘ ! ) . i | : * : , 
| these and prohit should be takeu from certam dealers, ior the sake of giving ’ world t governed bY @ thiserubie Cantol hypocrisy and dece plion. |. tures upo ni the Srouua & England will get receive their grain. This 
}to the to horse-dealers Ure san juantity of employment and proiids, ard no} You openly and unbl — eal sind oe se not the foundation of the Pimective Syste It is b , 
s© . : ; . } { miv an inblushbing iy perp trate plunder. and consecrate | : i i tj pari ive System. tT ws net ecause 
> e ; i,t +, hag F se Lie . . 7 } ‘ . i. . | i : ! . " , ‘ 7 " ’ . 
, more, with a Fa — yer . ' we ~ Ars ich-ridmg public of) the outrage by calling nt protechon! Do gentlemen epg ystand the | | ae land excludes Ameviesn prodactions, but because she acmits them 
" . 2 ere Ce ol “") - ser 3 ‘<. ’ iw <6 > a on @ . aa . = . ; -_ Se — er ’ . . 
wh wh the Ww hole diiiere ul ; coach -_ vesid bh y f dtslae tiv, that limp wt of words? Protection Protection, against wha Is there a! almost free of du ¥.inatthe Nort! nb manutiacturers demand protection. 
ae sic ? T you! } as vreat a ~ ty ‘ sf _— a : : ; , ' =) etary es Tbr) ” a wee ¢ - « : . 
shuffe lo propose such a | S WOU | Brces a absurdity and imjustice as | fond of foreign mercenaries threatening to plunder and tay waste the | Thi system is not desigued ® do so very absurd a thing as to prevent 
of all oD PHOPSSS 00 CHC: thm a Carer M0 na not ae a eee ee} manufacturing establishments of the Neb? If there be any such | 05* from purchasing Tnelsh manufactures who have not the means 
discus. sake of causing @ greater quantity of Rorse-t om _ be charged —. 4S) danger to be apprehended, you have ouly to call apon the generous | oF payee for aes ; but iis Gesigned to prevent those from purcbas- 
s, and customers. bihey are aware that sacn a piece 2 of legisiative dullness spirit of the South. and thousands will raliv under your stan rd. pre. | HE Who aaete the means of puyiig ior them, to proimete the iierest of 
: oe - La am, to setting up the pr nie ‘ . 7 . bin aaa > «} ’ lial . . 
r these as this, W ould amount to mgup rinciple that it was for the in ps ired to shed the last drop of their blood in de fond og your rights and | “’0™ who have wot, 
the im- terest of every body thal every thing shou! d be done in the most bung- | repe ling the imvaders Dut there is no foreign arm y thre ate! ‘ing i [ am prepare d to maintain. before an y tribunal of New England 
sachet ling and roundabout way possible; and that any pretence to increase | yasion: and [ again ask, ageiust what is it that the mauufacturers c! - larmers that can be organized, that if b.nglaud would agree to receive 
wis a " b : ~ : ‘ as ' [ , ; ar. ~ i : , ; ’ . y T te,! =r +. - « ‘ e . . 
ite rile. national we alth uy rica pot - . itis. be foole ry, or wor: t Al | thu mor eo | runic for t rote enon ; but one nioswer can be wuiy © ry en Lo } thie £Taiti ot the { Litt ~ att ‘s Ul i a tii derate reve nye ati y. if would 
Iwo or they know, 80 wug ash me OF ie varies proj rose to ope rate by the } ithe | this question: they ce sire to De pre tected against a fair and equal einen. | be itt possible lor New i nyeiana to ¢ arry on with Cid i ne und a Cottiq 
off the tervention of an exchange abroad. But let a single exebange intervene, | , petition with the productions of Southern industry. Luvolve it, mysti- | Mee Consisting of au evchange of the agricultural productions of the 
fieete d and the quest mis too much lor the m. ir the machine in Ww hic h men | r if dj sfuise it as vou may. to this completion i1 must come at —— 7 7 former for t} 1 Pai acture = ol i 2 latter. VN hen it b3 Lnown thatthe 
. : vor tue ~ | lis ¢'s i r st age *. f ; } t} , ’ hey : ‘ — : = : ay r "> ‘ , ; , . : 
ike the are to rice for tWwO Sil a iy instead of three, an only be be ugnt Vs na ‘the real invaders against whom this clamorous uproar tor protection is price of agricnitoral iabor is mach lngher in the Nortuern States than 
af Cad ~ , : *rrlileor :* . ’ " " va *y ‘ "ge itfor " segs . ; - ‘ . . . , : i . ; 
abled of ‘ he fheld Cure ‘7 iro ho a Pith , it a uitte rs Whavic to bar | tat List | rajsed, ure the pian ersot ton. tobaces. and nce ihese are the it is iui any part oi the | i Pappre an worid. does @uy one SU ppose that 
lanters, national prout of stent iy, toe ultimate advantage ot employing a} true rivais of the Northeru manufacturers. aud but for them nota single | Erain can be ' reaucea oY SUCH labar sent sbroadg uuder a revenne duty 
» j . Ps ol onal an if “CIT = . . . ‘a | ‘ - 4 He is, « . p te cae- 5 a Sitie ay = _, ; 7 " 
_Eaglish cutler to cifret the producti me of the cheap machine, stead of av} voice would be beard, from ove extremity of this Confederacy to the | Mtetgu ports, exchanged for foreign manuiactures; andethat these 
° » orli~ ray? tg. | - y td ¢* ' id = '* =] , a. _ rr } 2 ; a - , ' vbt ces ‘ ‘ wl. ‘ . ; — -_ 
. It is bog il we a4 - = tip Y the aecut =e a a the ame as t be - ban other. entling tk Yr protecting laws. Cali be by f wet riley Lhe l til «q » ties UnbcCeil another rey Penne duty, and 
abroad this case, they are reacy to Ah 0 the horse-dealer in begging . tirst, i . In “a Report recentiv submitted to the ai use by the Committee on solid as che “ap as Gon e-lic manttactures ? No, sir. if Enztand were to 
‘ . 1 * hye b | reat { bel Pay * se? ve Y: . . . . | a vere Oc - ‘ oe tor al —_ 
~ tt ir the employ ment tha y. i ike? tr mn the he oti te ld cutle Ts> . on ty. | SanwMectures. the p wer ot this Government to protect manutactures | aby lish he r eC 1 Laws lo-tha4rrow, snucna trade could rot hye- earned on. 
; i ic int’ rol t) 3 ersols ; ie *\ ? hit . ‘ he : . . ; ; bigs \ tha * yy ro slgt *, * ty =» 9 j 
ix uy on that it may | t 1 nn adhe tt t } ¢ } is ‘ mploys d . the t Xpe nal ure ol 18 placed on a ground enureiy new and origmeal. 1 he power in ques- T IM oa .i ‘ rth sliced f tiie ; a t'3ti 7 it iD ake foeds cheaper than ihe 
_ i oe «) Wii : iL i* ol Mise’ or ne coacn- ues 3 : > : . - P 7 ’ } ’ i No hie ‘ reorge hy ‘hase } ei ahronad it re ; y 
ad Leen wit ~ " ernie agp Re , = : b ine cos oe pablie; and} tion, sir, is drawn from that part of the Constitution which authorizes Northern farmereould purchase them abroad. And itis not until the tormer 
tire ly that they, ine pubic. meas 7 rov ved of a shiiiing in ther couch | the imposition of taxes for the urpese of 86 providing for the common coties in competition . ith the eiIneient szrncultural luborer, operating at 
e “a, ‘ is 5 wr » . t oate . , ‘f . i < . - *s « ‘ . « . s 9 
net te: ly riding, w iow ainy ~¢ ie sa im t ic agere eae, to amy aoe They . y | dé fe nee. i give yo n th, ee’ Ve ry words of th e Re port: *to [ rovide for | iwe ive ‘aud a b ili cebis a fd » AbM, producing one ot the ost vai 
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: ar gar is Dut yy Cr ‘ IPE ¢ . . y 4 . . mmt cy , 4 . rrece 
process, ground a men i le cin apel . is they , inn ths ‘ bo rs - ° ne fenee against eve ry danger aud : igainst eve ry ap defence agains aij) pat down by Act of Cougress. 
: cl niv be got n ance exchange for Sheffield g 3 , ; 
se look wibus Could only ves Sherer ahey - 1S Pee eee 4 £0008, | hostility, and from every evil whic h may bear upon the whole comm ra-| [ speak of what I know experimentally, when I say that if the plant- 
roversy — - Ridin SYS t it rightly said, that John Ball isa} nity, and menace the general welfare: defence, Seg es ially, against all; ers of South Carolina were compel rs to -pay fifty cents a day for the 
nev for sees one idea or at most of two! ar is —s any reason why he | hostility of foreigners, whether in war or in peace ! for the hesti ity of na-| labor they employ on thee plantations, they could not afford to produce 
_ ° ‘OuUTrage mee Lt i? ; i) 3 ‘ie 3 ; . | + ‘ re : os dl 
g them 8 oh; em “e Ki A. a be A ao rel — fit of tose who | tions to each other is not confined to times of war. The commen de-| cotton for less than twenty-five or thirty cents a pound. Tf I should at 
nselves. oe ead vig Ce ee et | fence must be provi ded for as much against commercial rivalry as} tempt to cultivate it at the present prices, by such labor, my w hole eapi- 
nof the Phas, you will pereeive, sir, so fur from regarding the consumers as | against warlike invasion; for the spirtt of trailic, armed with power, as| tal would be exhansted, and Lghould be utterly mecivent in less than 
rmanu- the ouly persons affected y restrictive laws, the very doctrine for which | the experience of mankind bas proved, is more insatiate and more} ten years. Then, sir, it is obviows enongh that it is the cheap labor of 
euilty of I aon contending Ie cl on mid di = retly aliirmed. Itis ouly necessary | graspipg than allthe Ak xande rs and Cewsars that ambition has inflicted | the Southern States, and not the cheap labor ef foreign countries, against 
for their t» substitute Southern cotton for Shetheld entlery, and Northern manu- | on the race of man.” Now, sir, to say nothing of the soleecism of talk-| which this exterminating war of an hibition is waged by the whole Con- 
vill sup- factures for Ene! sh . rso-det ealers, and the argument of the author | ing about “ hostility in time of peace,” a thing which I do not exactly | iederacy of manufactaring interest 
becomes identical with mv own, comprehe nd, | cannot rec: ge nize that as a ‘part of the international} or i [ ¢ ortinued on pages 30 @ ad 376.) 
not give Nothing evenin the mathematical selenee, is more certain than that le- — code of civilized nations, which denounces fore ign coinmerce as | a a a 
' . . ; . ; 
ts could r 2 7. nl « »syor 14 , es ¢ a siti a i) a p ¥ ? - } ° r 4 ae a u lie ene my m time of re ice, against Ww hi} Cc a ate ad 
le ne gi lation can exercise no creative power in the way of producing w ulth. rh i fy I all ich an eternal war of ex-|  Soura Carotssa.—The Convention receat'y held at Colambia in 
ole Pro- jo legislator has yet diseovered the philoso jher’s stone. and magic is | tefmination is to he waged, by all the powers conferred upon this! shi< St. » ‘of ? 
adihela ait poiiosos 2 Gerhsdieene. Ge” @ lef; 7 pon Gals) this State, by the Union Party.for the purpose of recommending a Gen- 
‘s ca) re . v ™ _ » i . oO . _c 0 > > he tee 4 oa, 
aki pot one of the powe rs conferred by the Constitution. Hard work, pa ee ee ee | eral Sonthern Convention, made the following appoiatments in farther- 
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rep BE tient labor—these ae, the only age nts under Providence, by which| I mast admit, however, th: at this view of the subject exhibits the true | ance of their views on this subject. ‘The Honorable D. EB. Huger,and 
their “4 wealth can. be crested. owl ll the legislation in the world cannot add a} character and gevius of the Protecting System in a more clear, striking./ Joel R. Poinsett, to confer with the Legislatures of Virginia and North 
1 rf © x. 4 "t { » y - i a . “uo > ) : : ; This -+ “ : 
Seminiek blade of grass or eres of wheat to x national wealt ry eae by se re undisg vise d foim, than I bave ever before seen it presented. If L| Carolina; Honorable William Dravten and Mitchell we, Fsq., are 
sls the oment every one in M ie ce ry nt nt * is property, and thereby i. How any thing of the history and obje cts of the Federal C onstitution, de puted te Tennessee; Honorable David Johnson and John B . O'Neal, 
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y lating his exertions sut thous oh LeBel ation is impotent to cre: ne wealth, | its primary end was the protection and defence of foreign commerce | to attend the Convention of the State of Georgia, to be held in Nevem- 
ate ? , > 
Of tote a it is omnipotent -- transfer it. “i ye e, oy Scie it is wg te se of all ear the injustice and violence of foreign nations, and not the protec-| ber; and the Honorable William Smith and ‘John S. Richardson, and 
7 4] ) s. y 
- ; producers, it is the most powerfu of all plaunderer: nd whenever, tion of one branch of domestic industry, engaged in manufactures.| Robert Cresswell, Esq. to attend the Legislatures of Alabama aud Mis. 
nanulac- restrictions or taxes confer wealih and prosperity upon one portion of against any ether branch, engaged in producing the exehanges of| sissippi.— Southern Paper. 
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OPINIONS or THE HONORABLE WILLIAM H. 
CRAWFORD. 
From the Southern Argus, published at Selma, ( Alabama, ) 
of October 4th, 1832. 

Extract from a letter of the Hon. William H. Crawford, to 
a citizen of thts County: 

‘Mr. Calhoun says that Nullification is a peaceable consti- 
tutional remedy. Mr. McDuflie, in a late speech, has declared 
it a revolutionary measure. As a revolutionary ineasure, I ob- 
ject to it, because, in its very nature, it must be inefficient. 
When a revolutionary measure is resorted to, it should be one 
that, if successful, would relieve from the evil that oppresses. 
Sinee I have reflected upou the measure, | am somewhat in- 
diferent about Nullification, because | am convinced that it 
will not produce civil war. The call of a State Couvention, 
to consider the means best adapted to obtain relief, I consider 
not the best course, but one likely to produce no immediate 
evil. 

‘‘| am still for calling a Federal Conveution. That is a cop- 
stitutional measure, and, I think, ought to be the first step ta- 
ken. Our Federal Coustitution is the only ove in the eivilized 
world which enables a uation to revise its fundamental law 
from time to time. 

‘In other countries, changes in this law are the result of re- 
volution and bloodshed. LE:ngland is the only instance, in mo- 
dern history, of a change of constitution by legal means. In this 
Republic, where the Constitution bas given us the rightof call- 
ing a Couveution to revise that Instrument, we seem disposed 
to refuse that means, and chouse rather to resort to revolution 
to effect that object, like the inhabitants of the old world, with- 
out reflecting that they have no other means of righting their 
wrongs. 

‘Some in this State are opposed to a Convention ; and for 
what reason? Why, that, instead of producing the change we 
desire, the Constitution would be so changed as to fix the sys- 
tem upon us of which we now complain. Suppose it did— 
what injury would it do us? It is fixed upen us, by the present 
legislation, as firmly as if it were constitutional, and will be 
adhered to as pertinaciously as if expressly authorized by the 
Constitution. Lam convinced that much of the complaints 
and discontents that now exist, are the result of a conviction 
that the Tariff Law is unconstitutional. If we believed it to be 
constitutional, we sheuld submit to it without a marmur. But, 
is it certain that such would be the result of a Convention? | 
think there is no such certainty. The same men, when met in 
Convention, would probably act very differently from what 
they would act on the floor of Congress. In the latter, they 
act upon a Coustitation which they alledge has conferred upoo 
them the very power of which we complain. They have put 
their construction upon it, and they are influenced by every 
motive of self-love, combined with a love of power and iute- 
rest, to adhere to that construction. 

“When met in Convention, the question will be, what pow- 
er shall be cranted the Federal Government, not what has been. 
The members from the South would say, we must be pro- 
tected from being robbed and filehed ad libitum, or we must 
cease to belong to the Confederation. Choose the alternative 
which is most congenial with your feelings and your interest. 
All we ask is security from robbery and pillage under color of 
law. If you will not renounce the right and practice of plun- 
dering us ad libitum, we will renounce all partnership with you 
—after which, you may continue your Restrictive System at 
pleasure. 

“Tf all the Anti-Tariff States will pass resolutions calling a 
Federal Convention, and the Tariff States shall refuse their 
concurrence, it will amount to a declaration, on their part, that 
they are determined to adhere to the System with rigor. Such 
a declaration would convince the Anti-Tarifl States that they 
had to choose between an unlimited submission, not only to the 
present Tariff, but to every other measure which cupidity and 
avarice could devise to filch from us what yet remains of the 
blessings of Providence: for, in a late procedure of Congress, it 
was openly avowed that the ‘Tariff Act was intended to equal- 
ize the advantages which the Southern States enjoyed beyond 
those of the North. 

“The Revolution was produced rather by the declaration of 
the British Parliament, that they had the right to bind the Co- 
lonies in all cases whatsoever, than by the paltry tax on tea. 
The English law-books tell us that the British Parliament is 
omnipotent ; but their omnipotence has in no case attempted to 
correct the supposed errors of omulscience aud omnipotence 
united, 

‘In all the folly and extravagance committed by that omni- 
potent body, their records furnish nothing to equal our Con- 
gress. But for the declaration of remedying the supposed de- 
fects of Providence, by Federal Legislation, | should be still 
for forbearance. under the conviction that the Tariff would, 
eventually, cure itself; but. when Congress assumes, as a 
ground of legislation, the right to correct the supposed defects 
of omniscient omnipotence, it is abundantly more alarming 
than the declaration of the British Parliament to bind the Co- 
lonies in all cases whatsoever. Under this assumed principle 
of legislation, the most vivid Imagination cau set po limits to 
the usurpation and abuse that may, and probably will, fow 
from it. Under such ao assumption of power, Lam not wil- 
ling to remain a member of this Union, if a union of the South 
and Southwestern States can be formed. 

« Let, then, all the Anti-Tariff States pass resolutions for the 
call of a Federal Convention. This will show the strength of 
the new Republic. It is wholly unsatisfactory to say that the 


Tariff States wil! not concur in the call; or, if they do cencur, | 


they will not consent to the explanatory amendment demand- 
ed by the South. In either of these events, a great object will 
be gain d. We shall beve ascertained our own strength, anc 
their ultimate determination. We shall have dove more: we 
shall have shown our sincere desire to preserve the Laion, and 
their recklessness—we shall! have put ourselves in the right, anc 
them in the wrong. If the first event occurs, we will separate 
from the Union, and call a Couvention to form a Constitution. 
If the second, we shall stl! separate, if the number of States 
which are disposed to secede will make a respectable Repub- 
lic. "To refuse to do a thing because it is apprehended that 
others will not do their duty, is not correct, either in polities or 
ethics. Let us do our duty, and leave to others the liberty of 
doing wrong if they choose. But I think I have shown, whe- 
ther others do right or wroug, good will, must, result from the 
measure.” 
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The United Foreign Reviews.—We have addressed letters to 
a considerable number of the most respectable Publishers in 
the United States, offering to them the agency of our proposed 
edition of the Foreigu Quarterly and Westminster Reviews. 


make other arrangements, we respectfully request an early re- 
ply from all who may not find it convenient or agreeable 


the first of January, when they will be so good as to advise us 
of the number of copies they may require. 

The publication will be commenced as soon as the January 
No. of either one of the Reviews reaches this country, which 
will be, we presume, in February next. 








The United Foreign Reviews. In referring to the Foreign 
Reviews proposed to be re-published by us, and of which the 
Prospectus will be seen on the last page, the New York Even- 
ing Post, some time since, conferred upon us the favor of re- 
commending them to the patronage of its numerous readers, 
in an article, which has had a wide circulation through other 
papers; and we have now to acknowledge a similar favor ten- 
dered by the Journal of ‘Commerce, of the same city. We 
feel greatly indebted to the Editors of these bighly respectable 
prints, for these obliging marks of their disposition to promote 
the circulation of the contemplated works, and particularly so 
as they are offered as volunteers from gentlemen who are ac- 
quainted with their literary merits, and who believe that their 
extensive diffusion would advance the cause of literature and 
science in this country. And here we would take occasion to 
observe, in reference to a remark made in the following arti- 
cle, that, although we should be highly gratified if a large pro- 
portion of the subscribers to che Banner should find it conve- 
nient to continue their subscription to the Reviews, yet we 
wish it understood, that, so great respect do we entertain for 
the freedom of trade, that we shall purposely leave every gen- 
tlernan at liberty to withdraw, without imposing upon him the 
necessity of saying so ; and shall, consequently, send the Re- 
views to nobody but those who say they desire them. Nay, 
we say, further, and we say it frankly, that we have po wish 
to rest the success of the Reviews upou any principle but the 
true commercial ground of mutual interest——a ground upon 
which we know mauy subscriptions to our present publication 
did not rest. 

Iu regard to the compliment with which the Journal of Com- 
merce has honored the contributors to the columns of our pa- 
per, as far as we, who are of the number, are individually con- 
cerned, we are bound to say that an estimation has been at- 
tached to our labors far beyond their real worth. The most 
we can have avy pretensions to, is, perhaps, a litde facility in 
illustrating some plain truths, which has been acquired by an 
unceasing devotion of four years, with an undivided mind, to 
one particular subject, and in the acquisition of which, had we 
failed, we should have failed to establish a most important 
mrinciple in Political Economy—that a division ef labor facili- 
tates production, whether the products be of matter or mind. 
As regards, however, the productions of others, we may be at 
liberty to say that the compliment is merited. The three vo- 
lumes of the Banver, comprizing a mass of contents equal to 
upwards of twenty octavo volumes of the size of Say's Trea- 
tise on Political Economy, and embracing Speeches, Essays, 
Reports of Committees, Legislative Proceedings, Le.ters, Com- 
municatious, and various other documents, are not exceeded, 
in solid matter, by avy work now extant ; and the man who 
possesses them all is positively in possession of a complete li- 
brary of Political Economy and Constitutional Law. 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


The Editor of the Banner of the Constitution, published at 
Philadelphia, has announced that that paper will soon be dis- 
continued. He has also announced his determination to re- 
publish the English Foreiga Quarterly and Westmiaster Re- 
views, Which be proposes that his subscribers should receive it 
the place of the Bauuer. With the Westminster Review we 
are not very familiar; but know it, by reputation, to be one of 
the most able of the periodicals which so much enrich aad en- 
liven English literature. The Foreign Quarterly we have been 
accustomed to peruse for several years. It is the advocate of 
rational liberty on all subjects. lo style, it is chaste—a qualli- 





' 


ty, we are sorry to say, not possessed by several of its most po- 


pular cotemporaries. ‘The articles in general evince much in- 
itelligence. Many of them are collections of facts from a great 
ivariety of sources, arranged avd brought out to the full illus- 
‘tration aud establishment of truths which could pot be other- 
wise determined with certainty. In the composition of such 
arucles, a degree of patient industry is requisite, which none 
but him who writes them knows. They are, however, worth 
all they cost. A correct vaderstanding of facts—of history, as 
Bonaparte always said—is the only sure guide in the policy of 
nations. If he had been content to be guided by the lessons of 
history, he would not have died at St. Helena: but he came 
to think of himself above the power of such events as had con- 
trolled all other men. We wish the Foreign Quarterly, and 
other similar works, were in the hands of every gentleman in 
our couutry, who has leisure to read and to think. If they were, 
our policy would be founded more on facts, and less ou fanci- 
ful theories. 








| 
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After all these favorable expressions, we must say, that nei- 
ther the articles in the Foreign Quarterly, or any other foreign 
periodical, are superior in talent to those which have been con- 
stantly appearing in this same * Banver of the Constitution,” 
which is vow about to be given up. We can say more ;—for 
popular wlustration, the Banner of the Constitution is superior 
to them. Its articles are, of course, less labored, but they are 
uniformly condensed, clear, and conclusive. If these articles 
could be universally read by our countrymen, they would esta- 
blish sound principles upon the subjects of which they treat. 
We cannot, therefore, but fee! deep regret that the talents of 
the Editor should be lost to the community, in this department. 


As it is desirable to us to kuow, at the earliest period, which | We have paid millions in consequence of delusion, which few- 
of them accept, and which decline, the agency, that we may | hundreds, expeuded for the diffusion of intelligence, would 


have saved, 
The London price of the Foreign Quarterly and Westmin- 


7° ster Reviews is six shillings sterling each number, or $12 per 
act. ‘Those who accept the agency, need not write to us until) year for both works ; they are to be re-publisbed at 85 a year 


for both. 





The Memorial of the New York Tariff Convention.—Iu this 
journal, of the 7th of December last, we published the Address 
of the ‘Lariff Convention held in New York on the 25th Octo- 
ber, 1831. The Memorial presented to Congress during its 
last session, on the part of the same Couvention, has been re- 
published and cireulated with the July Number of the North 
American Review, occupying 48 pages. [tis signed by Alex. 
Il. Everett, Esq., and is understood to be the production of his 
pen. It is written with ability, with excellent temper, and 
with great frankness, and, we would say, sets forth the fancied 
blessings of the Restrictive System in as strong a point of view 
as they are susceptible of, and supports them with as powerful 
arguments as it is possible to adduce. But it is, nevertheless, 
replete with erroneous assumptions, with false conclusions, and 
with unsound doctrines, as will be apparent to any political 
economist who may peruse it ; but, Nese being put forth, as 
we certainly think, with a sincere and honest belief in their 
correctness and orthodoxy, they are entitled to be examined 
with candor and courtesy. Our limits will not allow us to en- 
ter into a minute exposition of all the points in which we dif- 
fer from the writer ; and we shall, therefore, confine ourselves 
to a few of the most prominent amongst them. 

And first, it is observable, that, to one capital error of doe- 
trine may be ascribed almost the whole departure from the 
principles of economical science, which is dispteyed throngh- 
out the Memorial. It reminds one of a stream poisoned at its 
source, from which proceed all the deleierious @flects that are 
experienced throughout the region over whieh it passes. Were 
this one doctrine true, we admit, at once, that all the conclu- 
sions drawn from it would also be true ; and hence we consi- 
der it of paramount importance that its unsoundness should be 
clearly exposed. 

The doctrine alluded to is, that there exists a great mass of 
dormant capital and labor, which, without the stimulus of a 
Protective Tariff, would remain totally idle and unproductive ; 
and that, consequently, all the products which are created by 
that stimulus are so much clear gain to the country, in addition 
to all that it could possibly gain under a system of Free Trade. 
If this proposition were true, there could not then be any doubt 
of the beneficial operation of restrictive laws, and nothing 
would be clearer, than that, the tighter the restriction, and the 
greater the extent of the articles to which it was applied, the 
greater the benefit. 

We hardly know how to go to work to disprove such a pro- 
position, the fallacy of which appears to us to be as self-evi- 
dent as its soundness appears to be to the Committee. But, 
let us ask, what evidence does there exist, that, had the Re- 
strictive System not been introduced into this country, there 
would have been any dormant capital? Does any body recol- 
lect the time when any Bank or capitalist, who had money to 
lend, could not find borrowers to the full amount of their capi- 
tals, at six per centum! If so, it could only have been in large 
cities, where the influence of foreign capita! is felt, in the com- 
petition of the market. In the country, and especi.ily in the 
Western country, such a thing as au unemployed capital was 
never at apy time heard of ; and it is very certain, that, at vo 
period have the Western People found it necessary to solicit 
Congress for aid to enable them to get the ordinary profits of 
capital. 

And, io reference io labor, who recollects the period when 
apy considerable number of people could not obtain employ- 
ment, if they were industrious aud willing to labor at moderate 
wages! Ina few of our Atlantic cities, into which there is a 
constant emigration of poor foreigners, and of blacks emanci- 
pated in other States, who interfere, at times, with the resident 
laborers, by overstocking the labor-market, there has been, at 
times, a temporary want of employment. Reactious from over- 
trading, or over-banking, also, in large cities, occasionally dis- 
turb the regularity of employment. But, only leave these great 
sures upon the body politic, large cities, and go into the interi- 
or, where a healthy and weil-balanced state of society exists, 
and nothing is, or ever has been, there heard of a want of em- 
ployment. Upon this subject, we speak with some knowledge 
of the fact. We have twice visited the State of Ohio, and we 
have vever met with a man who has ever entertained any oth- 
er opinion than that the demand for labor, in the vast regions 
of the West, is, and always has been, almost unlimited. No 
one will certainly venture to assert that the difficulty of procu- 
ring employment, in the Western country, induced its inbabi- 
tants to apply to Congress for restrictive laws. 

Supposing, however, these positions to be disputed, there is, 
at all events, one general principle, which must be acknowled- 
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ged to be sound and indisputable by every one who elosely ex- 
amines it. It is, that there cau be no such thing as dormant 
capital. Capital, according to the proportion which exists be- 
tween the supply and demand, may be dear or cheap, high or 
low, but it caunot be dormant. It may be worth ten per cent- 
um, eight per ceatum, six, five, four, or three per centum, but 
in NO Country has it ever yet been without demand. If the ea- 
pital actually existing in this country were to be doubled by a 
sudden display of magic, the effect could not be to make any 
portion of it dormant. The consequence might be that its va- 
lue would be diminished—that is, that the rate of interest de- 
manded for its use might be lowered to one-half its present 
rate—but it never could be, by any conceivable process, in- 
creased to such an abuugance that any portion of it should lie 
dormant—that is, be without horrowets at any price. It is not 
possible to imagine such au extent of capital as that the bire 
of it should be worth nothing ; and those who think otherwise 
Jo so because they think it possible that A’s capital can lie dor- 
mant whilst B’s capital is employed at ten per cent.; whereas, 
the truth is, that the cotmrpetition of the two lenders must have 
the effect of settling the rate of interest at five per centum, or 
some other intermediate point. Nothing is clearer than that 
there cannot be two rates of interest upon the same security, 
at the same place, at the same time. 6 cannot get ten per 
ceatum for his capital whilst A can get nothing ; and it may 
be safely concluded, when we hear of a man who says he can- 
not employ his capital, that he means to say that he is not wil- 
ling to lend it at the market-rate—that is, at the rate which a 
fair open competition between borrowers and lenders would 
establish. 

Having. thus shown, as we think, that there cannot be any 
such thing as a dormant capital, it follows, of necessary conse- 
quence, that no legislative restriction can operate as a stimulus 
upon capital. It would be very strange, indeed, if a diminu- 
tion of the number of branches of industry at any time enjoy- 
ed by the capital of a country, could increase its productive- 
ness. The actual rate at which capital can be loaned, at any 
period, depends wpon the greater or lesser variety of employ- 
ments to whick it can be applied... The more numerous these 
are, the greater must be the demand for capital ; and, conse- 
quently, the greater the rate of interest which can be obtained 
for it. Under a system of Free Trade, all the branches of bu- 
sineas Which are connected with agriculture, foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, as well ag.mahufactures, are open to the 
competition of capital. Under the Restrictive System, some 
of them must necessarily be closed. In the former case, then, 
capital has a more extended market than in the latter ; and, if 
capital ean ever be said to be dormant, it can only be under 
that system which places limits upon its employment, by pro- 
hibiting it from being drawn into some one or more of the 
channels iato which it would have flowed if left in a state of 
freedom. 

Thus, prior to the year 1812, when duties were imposed 
solely with reference to revenue, the capital of the UL. States 
was at liberty to go into any pursuit, excepting those which 
had been necessarily closed by the revenue duty. In 1816, a 
Protective Tariff was imposed. ‘The effect of this was to close 
some of the thea existing avenues to employment in commerce 
and agriculture. A further closing took place with the subse- 


vent ‘Tariffs of 1824 and 1828; and, by thus restricting the | 


range of capital, its value in the market must necessarily bave 
been diminished. Thus, if a dormant state can be predicated 
of capital, it must apply to its condition under a Restrictive, 
and not under a Free Trade, System. 

What is true in relation to capital, is equally true in relation 
tolabor. The more numerous the employments to which the 
industry of a people can be directed, the more extensive must 
be the demand for labor. If agriculture, commerce. and ma- 
oufactures, be all open to the competition of the labor-market, 
the tendency to a dormant state of labor must be less than if 
some of these branches of business are closed. But labor can 
never be dormant, in this couutry, to any great extent, except 
temporarily. If any large number of persons cannot, at any 
time, obtain employment in our large cities, it is because they 
are not willing to live in the country, where a boundless field 
is open for them, in the shape of @ thousand millions of acres 
f vacant land. When all this land becomes occupied, and not 
‘efore, it will be time enough to talk of dormant labor. If it 
hecomes dormant before, it can only be because people prefer 
leeping to work ; and those who have that propensity, have 
10 claims to be supported upoa the public bounty. 

But it is evident that the Committee which drew up the Me- 
inorial in question are opposed to Western emigration. ‘They 
have been so candid as to acknowledge this fact; and, by their 
candor, they have betrayed a seeret originally let out by Mr. 
Rush, whilst Secretary of the Treasury, which is of vast con- 
sequence to be known. ‘The following is their language, which 
ought to be written in capitals and posted over the door of ev- 
ery tavern, mill, and blacksmith’s shop, in the whole Western 
country : 

“The last advantage which your memorialists propose to 
mention, as resulting from the establishment of domestic ma- 
nufactures, is, THEIR EFFECT IN RETAINING EMIGRATION FROM 
THE SETTLED TO THE UNSETTLED PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. It 
is true, as a general principle, that manufactures ad¢ to the 
wealth and population of a country the whole amount of the 
capital and labor to which they give employment ; but, in the 
particular case of the United States, where large tracts of good 
unoccupied laud are continually for sale at low prices, it is pro- 
table, as your memorialists have already remarked, that some 


——— 


of the persons who, under the influence of the Protecting Poli- 





field of employment had not been opened to them at home, have 


emigrated to some of the unsettled parts of the country, and been 
occupied in clearing land.” 


was considered rather as the mere opinion of an individual, 
than thatof a great party. [It has now assumed a character 
which constitutes it a part integral of the American System ; 
and we now feel warranted in proclaiming that the Tariff Par- 
ty has avowed its hostility to the growth of the Western coun- 
try. Yes, let the People of the West be told that there exists 
a grand combination of manufacturers and politicians, in the 
Eastern and Middle States, who openly avow their determina- 
tion to discourage emigration to the Westward. And if, with 
such evidence before them, they are willing to throw their 
weight into the seale of a policy which is calculated to retard 
their wealth, population, aud political power, we hope they 
will meet with the fate now so unmeritedly experienced by the 
Southern States, of being tribucary to their oppressors. 

ln making this confession, however, the Committee have af- 
forded us a remarkable example of incousistent reasoning. Af- 
ter denying that the effect of restrictive laws is to divert capi- 
tal from one pursuit to avother, they are compelled to confess 
that, in this instance, capital is drawn into mauufactures, which 
would otherwise have gone into agriculture ; and, in making 
this admission, we conceive, they have given up the contest. 
For, let any man, who has witnessed the progress of wealth in 
the Western country—who has seen the laborious husbandman 
locating himself in the woods, without any capital except a 
cow, a hog, an axe, and a spade—who has beheld his wife as- 
sisting him to build bis log-cabin, and his child rocked to sleep 


in a sugar-trough—and who, in ten years, has seen a comfort- 
able farm of eighty acres of land paid for, with comfortable 





huildiogs, luxuriant fields, and a stock of cattle and horses— 
let such a man, we say, compare the progress of this pioneer 


of the forest with that of the drudge in a factory, and say whe- 
‘ther capital and labor, forced from agriculture to manufactures, 


have not beeu forced from a more profitable to a less profitable 
| pursuit. Upou this subject there cannot admit of a doubt; and, 
when we add to this truth the importaut consideration that, in 
one case, we see arise a nation of independent freemen, each 
‘one of whom possesses, withiv bis reach, the means of raising 
‘a family of children as free as bimself, aud, in the other, a na- 
|tion of slaves, dependent, for their daily bread, upon the will 
of a master, we are at a loss to conceive how any man, pos- 
|sessing the true spirit of liberty, can hesitate which of the two 
ito choose. For ourselves, we venerate the character of our 


| hardy yeomanry of the West; and, though they may not have 
| 7 } 


' a adie 
\who are subject to the daily discipline of a factory, yet they 


have about them the manly air of freedom, and show that they 
are in the enjoyment of the very identical blessing for which 
this Government was instituted. 


about them the submissive deportment which characterizes those 





The English iV heat Crop.—Aao Agricultural Report for Au- 
|gust, received by a late arrival from Liverpool, concludes with 
the following remarks: 

| When a really pleatiful harvest is in progress, with rumors of aban- 
‘dance far beyond the reality, with favorable accounts of the crops on 
‘the Continent, and more than a million of quarters of bonded grain in 
our warehouses, it is not surprising that prices should fall. According- 
ily, it appears that wheat has very cousiderably declined, with the ex- 


| pectation of a farther depression, which, however, the continuance of 


‘rainy weather may have a tendency to elevate. But then comes the 
serious question, what is to be done with the millions of quarters of fo- 
reign corn now in the warehouses? The importers have got a wolf by 
the ear,which they know not whether to hold or let loose. Whenever he 
is liberated, it is probable that both merchants and farmers may be pret- 
ty severely bitten. If this large stock be now thrown into the market, 
in conjanction with the supply of a plenuful harvest, it will probably 
lower prices to a degree that will bear hard both on the importer and 
theeBritish farmer, that will achieve the ruin of many now struggling 
with a long succession of difficulties, and will convert that plenty, 
which ought to prove a blessing, into a fruitful source of misery and 
disaster. 

If the importer will not consent to pay the present high duty, he must 
make up his mind to keep a large capital unproductively locked up for 
a considerable time ; or he may be compelled, by-and-by, to submit to 
the payment of a still higher duty, and to dispose of his commodity 
even on worse terms than at present. In the mean time, it is a fearful 
thing for the farmer to have his enormous mass of grain hanging over 
the market, and ready to overwhelm it whenever it may chance to be 
let loose upon it. The revenue weuld certainly receive a considerable 
addition by the payment of the present duty on so large a stock of grain, 
but it would be more than counterbalanced by the ruin of numerous in- 
dividuals. On the whole, the present crisis seems to demonstrate that 
our system of corn laws possesses too much of a speculative and gam- 
bling character, to be salutary for the merchant, and that it also tends to 
produce too great an accumulation of grain in the warehouses, to be 
safe for the British grower. Present circumstances lead to the conelu- 
sion that a permanent fixed duty would be better for all parties im the 
community. 





The Tarif Party insist upon it that every article which has 
been highly protected, by high duties, has fallen in price since 
(816. This is perfectly true. All other articles, not protected, 
have also fallen. They also insist upon it that this fall has been 
occasioned by the high duties. This is not true. They always 
put the cart before the horse. It is in consequence of the fall 
in price abroad that the duties have been raised at home ; and 
there is not now a single article, protected by a high duty— 
and we challenge the whole school of the American System to 
name it—which would not be cheaper if the duty were redu- 
ced. 





When the Protecting System was first petitioned for, it was 





solicited as a measure for affording temporary aid to our infant 


: , : : ; > J 
cy, invest their capital and labor in manufactures, would, if this 


Wheu Mr. Rush's suggestion to this effect was first made, it | 
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manufactures, and the lure was held out that the children 
would soon be able to walk, and would no longer need the 
supporting hand of the parent. All this has turned out to be 
a sheer imposition. There is not a single article that ean he 
named, which, after fourteen years’ upholding. can stand by it- 
self, whilst most of them are so feeble in their limbs that they 
require more belp now than they did in 1516, as is incontesti- 
bly proved by the gradual increase of the duties, instead of the 
gradual decrease which the public had a right to expect. 
————— 

New Publication.—*“ The Select Circulating Library,” is the 
title of a new publication, of which the first No. appeared on 
the Ist instant, from the press of Mr. Adam Waldie, of this 
city. It is to be printed weekly, on a double medium sheet of 


‘fine paper, of 16 pages and 3 columns, and is to be devoted to 


the re- publication of the most approved miscellaneous works, 
such as Novels, Memoirs, Tales, Biography, &c., newly issued 
from the British press ; and the benefit it holds out is, the dis- 
semination, throughout the country, of such productions, at a 
very cheap rate. The price is 35 per annum, and the quantity 
of matter promised by the Prospecwus is ** equal to about fifty 


| volumes of the common London Novel size.” The first No. 


contains the first eleven Chapters of a new Novel, called 
‘Waldstein, or the Swedes in Prague—from the German of 
Madaine C. Pickler—by J. D. Rosenthall.” 

To persons who are fond of light reading, the publication of 
this work will be acceptable, and we think it cannot fail to 
have the circulation requisite to sustain a work published so 
much below the usual cost of books. 





OBITUARY NOTICE. 

Departed this life, on the 10th inst., in the 29th year of his 
age, Mr. Edward Bettle, of this city, merchant. In recording 
the decease of this most estimable mav, we cannot refrain 
from indulging in a short notice of bis character and worth, of 
which we can speak with certain knowledge, from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with both. 

Mr. Bettle was a member of the Society of Friends, and, 
although chiefly devoted to the study of moral and religious 
subjects, was ao ardent admirer of the principles of Free Trade, 
which he conscientiously believed to be in barmony with the 
genuine truths of Christianity, and the temporal interests of the 
human family, including the branch of which he was bimseif a 
member. As a practical merchant, engaged in the importation 
of foreign cloths, he was of eminent service to the cause he 
espoused, and to his intelligence and zeal is due, ip aa espe- 
cial degree, the exposure, of the effects resulting to the 
community from high duties upon coarse cloths, flannels, 
baizes, and other articles of woollen manufacture, adapt- 
ed to the clothing of the poor. Nor let it be said that, in pur- 
suing this course, Mr. Bettle was advocating his own interests. 
The very reverse was the fact. His interests were to have 
been best promoted by a sileut pursuit of gain under the great 
advantages held out by the minimum system : for, as the im- 
porter’s profits on capital must be at least as great under high 
duties as under low duties, there is, ander the former, to a man 
of intelligence and scientific knowledge, with capital and cre- 
dit at command, an additional field open, from which some 
compgtitors are excluded by the want of sagacity, or means, 
or the fear of loss from the great fall which may take place 
owing to smuggling, excessive importations, or an apprehension 
of a reduction of the Tariff. Indeed, we have heard Mr. Bet- 
tle repeatedly say that greater profits had been made on cloths 
which paid a duty of 75 to 80 per centum, than upon those 
which, in former days, paid but 334. It was his love alone for 
justice and truth, which led him to disclose what, with many 
merchants, are considered the secrets of trade; and, of those 
who koew him, although there are some who may consider 
him to have been in error in his views, they cannot but honor 
his mauly independence, in standing by an unpopular cause af- 
ter it had been deserted by most of isis personal friends and 
associates. 

To the Editor of this journal, an acquaintance with Mr. Bet- 
tle was of great value. He was always ready to assist with the 
practical information necessary to illustrate theories, and which 
could be procured from practical merchants alone. He was 
one of the originators of the Free Trade Convention, and was 
invited, by that body, during its session io Philadelphia, to a 
seat within the bar. He drew up the Exposition on the subject 
of Woollens, which constitutes a part of the documents prepa- 
red in support of the Free Trade Memorial to Congress ; and 
was, in fine, a most efficient and zealous advocate of the rights 
of industry. 

In domestic life, he was amiable and cheerful, charitable and 
liberal, and upon the score of integrity and morals he had no 
superior. He has left behind him many friends, who will long 
deplore his loss, and amongst them some, ourselves amongst 
the number, who will never forget that, when the services of 
such men most were needed, when the cause we espoused was 
almost a forlorn hope, he always remained firm and constant. 
Indeed, when we say, that, young as he was, he was one of 
the pillars upon which the Free Trade cause, in this city, rest- 
ed for the last four years, we speak nothing bat the truth—a 
truth which, we trust, at some future period, will, by many of 


economy which at this day prevail, be recollected to bis bonor, 
aod impart to his memory a feeling of respect and esteem, in 





addition to that which they now entertain. 


his friends, who have embraced the mistaken views of political — 
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South Carolina.—-The Legislature of this State assembled 
at Columbia, on Monday the 22d instant, agreeably to the call 
of the Governor, whose Message was delivered on the same 
day. We have seen a copy of this document, and regret that 
it came to hand too late for insertion in this day's paper. 
is temperate and mild, recommends the Legislature to pass a 
law for the election of members to a State Convention, whose 


. : aa , > { at , ‘“_ ‘ ca * ’ * 7 r > ‘ar , ‘ 
duty it shall be to adopt means the best calculated to protect | ing Post. We rejvice that an advocacy far more powerful than 


aud defend the people from all encroachments oo their rights 
aud liberties, but refrains from any su 


a 
_ 


gestion as to the nature 
of these means. Le urges prompt action, iu order that the is- 
sue of South Carolina with the Federal Government should be 


made **before the meeting of Congress.” We shall give the 








It | stant, in the following terms: 





| cause which this paper was established to aid, has beeu crown- 


i 

Message at length in our pext. 
~~ ° ’ ‘a , . . . 
Georgia. —Complete returns of the Election in Georgia, held | 


ov the Ist instant, have pot yet reached us. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Messrs. Wayne, Wilde, Clayton, Foster, Gilmer, 
and Jones, are elected. 


Some of the members elect are opposed to Nullification.— 


Whether all are so, may be judged from the following extracts | 


from answers given, before the election, and widely circulated, 
to a letter addressed to each of the candidates, by a Commit- 
tee appointed at an Anti-Nullification Meeting, held at Au- 
gusta. 

From Judge Cityton's answer: 


‘As your meeting, doubtless in a spirit of what it conceived 
to be its rights, has subjected me to a political catechism, under 
a menace, will it be offended if I, in my turn, without such ri- 
gor, seek to know ‘what are their sentiments in regard’ to Mr. 
Jefferson, as a statesman? He has merited, and justly recei- 
ved, the title of an Apostle of Freedom. He is the great ora- 
cle of Southern Politics. Ia his opinion, every statesman is 
safe who has the true and proper veveration for civil liberty. 
Will any thing he has said be good authority with your mweet- 
iag? Ifso, then mark his owo words, uttered in opposition to 
the Sedition Law—one not more unconstitutional than the Ta- 
riff Act : 

‘When’ (said this great man) ‘powers are assumed, which 
have not been delegated, a Nutuirication of the Act is the 
RIGHTFUL REMEDY; that EVERY STATE has-@ NATURAL RIGHT, 
in cases not withia the compact, to NULLIFY, of their owN Au- 
THORITY, all assumptions of power, by others, WITHIN THEIR 
Limits; that, without this reght, they would be under the do- 
minion, absolute and unlimited, of whomsoever might exercise 
this right of judgment for them.’ 

‘Here, then, you have my opinion, in full. Of Mr. Jeffer- 
son's political creed, 1 shall never be afraid or ashamed. When- 
ever his doctrines cease to be considered orthodox by the South- 
ern People—for they never were in odour in the North—I feel 
entirely confident | am unfit to be their Representative, and the 
execution of the threat of your meeting can never come tov 
svou for my owa toclination.” 


From Col. Seaborn Jones's ansiver: 


*T believe every unconstitutional law of Congress to be null 
and void, aud has no legal force or ebligation, and that each 
State has a right@o treat it as a oullity. 

* Aud Ll believe the Protective System ( W hich has been open- 
iy avowed aud fully recoguized, by a large majority, in the last 
session of Congress) to be unconstitutional; that it should have 
vo more force and effect than the uew treaty, the intercourse 
law, or the decision of the Sapreme Court ; that Georgia has 
the same right to treat it as a nullity; and that this is the pro- 
per time for her to call a Coavention of the People, to consi- 
der and adopt the proper measures to compel its repeal. 

“If these opinions subject me to the charge of + Nullifica- 
tion,’ Lam willing to abide the consequences. They are dear. 


er to me than auy office of the State, or the United States, 
withiu the giftof the People. f will not give them up—T wil! 
bot retract 


approve and adopt them.” 


With a knowledge of these sentiments, the People of Geor.- 
gis, by voting 


that they have not 


so great a repugnancy to Nullification as/that one cannot be printed at as low a price as the other. 


some have been apt to imagine. 





The Penneuivania Election has resulted in the re-election of 
Cav. Wolf, Lie 


votes over ris 


yponent Joseph Ritner, the Anti-Masonic can- 
The former had 91,240 votes, the latter 88,164. No 
other ticket was run. OF the 28 Members of Cougress elect- 


| 2 . 
imnsoOu 1eCu, 


didate. 


j - . ‘ ; 
e.. there are ita 


National Republicans, 


— 


ati-M mons, 


d to be doubtful, but elected as a Jackson 
Wieib. 


As to the political principles of most of these gentlemen, we 


know very tittle, a 
of the clectors: for, as the whole contest tarned upon the ques. 
won of devotion hostility to particular men, there was no 
political principles into the canvass. It is, 
of remerk, that Mr. Binney, one of the Mem- 

cet for this city, is a full and decided be- 


ipies of Free Trade, although, in the partisan 


need of brit 
however, wort 
bers of Cougress 


hever in the prine 


discussions of the day, he was recommended to the public as a 
Tariff! man—a misrepreseutation which the Clay papers en- 
couraged, and Jackson papers were afraid to put right, lest 


they might be 
me such good 


Oual 


iu this city with both parties. 





The election fi 
the United Stat 


pest, tbe Ld of inber. 


is they did net appear to enter into the views 


uspeeted of hostiluy to the System, which is 


Liiectors of President and Vice-President of 
takes place, in Penusylvauia, on Friday 
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them—even though Calhoun or McDuffie should! pared with those who would prefer the latier. 


| 
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‘ior these gentlemen, bave manilested, we think, | (he expense of press-work, folding, and stitching, it is evident 
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Jackson candidate, by a majority of 3.u7G, commodity, ihac we were induced to engage int 


| 


This paper has been ably conducted, by John A. Stuart, Esq., 


ragement under which we commenced, and the increasing pa- 


of the commercial commanity ; but, the Editor having, at pre- 


The * State Rights and Free Trade Evening Post,” a daily 
paper, published at Charleston, S. C., has been discontinued. 


who announces the discontinuance in the paper of the 20th in- 


** Discontinuance of this Journal.—We have to announce to 
our patrons, that the present is the closing uumber of the Even- 


ours might, at this crisis, be safely dispensed with, as the great 


ed, in our City and State, with a cempilete aud decisive tri- 
umph. 

‘**In bidding farewell to his readers, the Editor begs leave to 
assure them of his deep sense of their confidence and kinduess 
—and he shakes hands with them with warm congratulations 
that the proud day we have so long desired to see has at length 
dawned upon our beloved Carolina. 

‘We have every reason to be grateful for the liberal encou- 


tronage which has accompanied our progress. Our subserip- 
tion list is large, and we have enjoyed a full share of the favor 


sent, views incompatible with his coutinued connection with 
this paper, is induced, with the concurrence of his political 
friends, to take the step which he vow aunounces.” 





To Correspondents. —The Essays of « W.S. A.’ have beev 
received, and the first ove will appear in our uext, as will also 


os Sulpicius,”’ No. 13. No. 14 has been received. 


_—-———— eee 


DISCONTINUANCE OF THIS JOURNAL. 


The subscribers to the BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION are 
respectfully informed that its publication will terminate with the 
present volume, in Dec. next. As by our terms, subseriptions are 
pavable in advance, we trust that we shall not be considered as 
urging an unreasonable request, if we solicit au early settle- 
ment of all outstanding accounts. Remittances by mail, at our 
risk and expense, will be acceptable from every quarter. 











Editorial Correspondence. 





New Onceans, Ith October, 1832. 

Sir: Lam happy to learn that you intend to re-publish the 
Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Reviews. [ have long 
since wished those admirable periodicals extensively perused 
in our country. Permit me to suggest, however, that your plan 
of printing them on a very small type, is not the best. The 
namber of purchasers, I dink, would be smaller, on the pro- 
posed plan, than if they were printed line for line and page for 
page with the English editions. Printing on small type, ts the 
crying faultof American typography. Persons who wish to 
read these Reviews, are geuerally such as will not take into 
contemplation the amount of five dollars per year. la my opi- 
uion, it would be more advantageous to you to charge them 
five dollars each, and print them precisely like the f.nglish co- 
pies. Forgive the freedom which a stranger bas taken, in gi- 
ving you advice on this subject. My only motive is to promote 
the success and benefits of the uodertaking. 

I should subscribe for both, were they not printed on so smail 
atvpe. Please put down my oame for the Foreign Quarterly. 
l have been receiving the Westminster for twelve months past. 

[We feel much inde!ted to our respectable correspondent for 
his suggestion ; but, before issuing our Prospectus, we fully 
weighed ail the cousiderations connected with the undertaking, 
and entirely satisfied ourselves thatits success would depend alto- 
gether upon the price. Although there are some individuals 
who would rather give $5 for one work printed in large type, 
than for two printed in small, yet their uumber ts limited, com- 
Now, as type 


of the size of the English work requires double the quantity of 


paper. and as double the quantity of paper wouble teur doubls 


There are already as many Reviews published in this country, 
at &5, as can be sustained at that price ; and it was only be- 


cause we thought @ new market might be opened for a cheaper 








e nuderta- 


king. Indeed, the growing appetite for inerary food, in this 
country, amongst people of liunted meaus, calls for cheap edi- 
tions of the most important publications ; and the success of 
1L- 


the valuable work so extensive’y known as Littell’s Museum, 
which is printed with type of the same size as that we shall 
employ, is one proof of this fact. Large type and low price 
are incompatible, unless a circulation be given to a work, much 
greater thau that enjoyed by most publications : for, let it be 
remembered, that, owing to agencies, bad debts, postages, dis- 
counts on distaut Bank notes, losses by mail, We., a publisher 
of a work charged even at the usual rates, does well if he re- 


ceives tivo-thirds of the price at which the work is suld.—£d.} 
j 


Burraro, (New York,) October 23d, 1832. 

Sir: Your circular, proposing a re-priut of the Foreign 
Quarterly aud the Westminster Reviews, came to band this 
werning. 

The opinions formed, in this covotry, of European nations, 
their poly. character, pursulis, and institutions, have ever been 
mainly derived through the English press; and hence, the evi- 
dence that has given rise to those opinions, has been mingled 
with that portion of false coloring which prejudice, ill-will, or 
policy, (individual or national,) has produced. This the Fo- 
reign Quarterly I think well calevlated, in some degree, to re- 
medy. ‘True, it may be said that this emanates from the same 
fountain : it does, but it must, at least, bring us acquainted with 
the names of continental books and authors—which, alone, will 
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sometimes, at least, ** see merit in a rival.”” Of the other work, 
Americans have a favorable opinion, and all the world should 
have, because it is made the channel through which the work. 
ings of some mighty minds find access to the public eye ; and 
principles such as it advocates, and set forth as they there are. 
are of universal interest, and should be studied in every land, 

lu short, sir, you have my good wishes for your success j, 
an effort to bring two valuable periodicals withia the peeuniarny 
reach of American readers. I shall take both works myseli 
aud will obtain, if L can, other names to the hist. 


_——_- - ———— 
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PROCLAMATIO 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

By James Hamitron, Junior, Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in and over the State aforesaid, 

To all to whom these Presents shall come: 

KNOW YE, that, by virtue of the powers vested in ny 
by the Constitution of the State of South Carolina, 1 hav 
thought fit to convoke, and by these presents | do Lereby con 
voke, the Senators to be elected on the second Mouday of Oc- 
tober and ‘Tuesday following. and these Senators whose term o! 
service has not expired on that day, aud the Representatives Kk 
be elected on the same days, to meet al Columbia, and COn- 


ee +e 


N. 


vene both Houses, at meridian, on the twenty-second instant 
which will be on the lourth Monday of the present month, t 
deliberate on such matters of high publie conceroment as shal! 
be then and there presented for theiy mature consideration. 

And I do hereby call upon the Sheriffs of the several dis 
tricts, at their respective Courthouses, on three several days 
prior to the fourth Monday instant, to make proclamation of 
this my convocation, in the premises aforesaid. 

Given auder my hand, and the seal of the State, at Pendle. 
ton, this sixth day of October, oae thousand eight huo- 
dred wad thirty-two, being the fifty-seventh year of th 
iudependence of the United States of America. 


J. HAMILTON, Jun. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNION PARTY AT 
CIIARLESTON. 





The fellowing Preamble and Resolutions were adopted, 


by a large majority, at the Union Meeting beld on Monday the 
15th October : 

‘+ Whereas, we are citizens of the United States of America 
—a free, sovereign, independent, and powerful vation, recog- 
nized aod respected by every civilized people on the globe— 
and, whereas, the doctrine of Nullification is au unconstitution- 
al political heresy, supported ouly by a party in this State— 
and, whereas, the Union of the States is regarded, by us, as 
the source of our ational existence, of our present unexam- 
pled freedom, prosperity, and greatuess, aud as the best, if not 
the only, safeguard of our liberties : 

‘It is, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Union Party of St. Philip and St. Mi- 
chael will be first in their allegiance to the United States, and 
will, by all legal and constitutional means, resist any Act o! 
Nullifieation. 

Resolved, That, consistently with these principles, we wil! 
not, in any manner, directly or mdivectly, sanction an Act of 
Nullification, either by the Coovention or the Legislature, and 
that we will vot offer any member of our party as a candidate 
for the Convention. 


THOMAS BENNETT, Chairman. 
W. Rosinson, Secretary.” 
MR. WEBSTER’ 
ON 
NULLIFICATION AND THE COERCIVE POWER 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
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S SLNTIMENS 


Extract froma Speech delivered by Mr. Webster, at a Nationa: 


Republican Convention, held at Worcester, Massachusetts, on 
the loth of October: 


Mr. President, I shall not diseuss the coctrine of Nuttifiea- 
tion. bam sure it can have no friends here. Gloss it and 
disguise it as we may, it is a pretence incompatible with the 
authority of the Constitution. If direct separation be not its 
ouly mode of operation, separation ts, nevertheless, its direct 
consequence. ‘That a State may nullify a law of the Union, 
and still remain in the Union—that she may have Senators and 
Representatives in the Government, end yet be at liberty to 
disobey and resist that Goverument—that she may partake in 
the common councils, and yet not be bound by their resulis— 
that she may control a law of Congress, so that it shall be one 
ihiag with ber, whilst it is apother thing with the rest of the 
States: all these prepositions seem to be so absolutely at war 
with common sense and reasen, that | do not understand how 
any intelligent person can yield the slightest assent to them. 
Nallification (it is in vain to attempt te conceal it) is disselu- 
tion—it is dismemberment—it is the breaking up of the Union. 
if it shall practically succeed, in any ove State, from that mo- 
ment there are twenty-four States in the Union no longer. 
Now, sir, [think it execeeding!y probable that the President 
tay come to an open rupture with that portion of bis original 
party which now coustitutes what ts cailed the ** Nullification 
Party.” L think it likely he will oppose the proceedings of that 
party, if they shall adopt measures coming directly in conflict 
with the laws of the United States. But how will he oppose! 
What will be his course of remedy? Sir, | wish to call the at- 
tention of the meeting, and of the people, earnestly to this 
question—How will the President allempt to put down Nullifica- 
tion, if he shall attempt it at all? 

Sir, for one, | protest, iu advance, against such remedies as 
Ihave heard hinted. The Administration itself keeps a pro- 
found silence, but its friends have spoken for it. MWe are told, 
sir, that the President will immediately employ the military force, 
and at once blockade Charleston! A military remedy, a remedy 
by direct belligerent operation, has been thus suggested, and 
nothing else has been suggested, as the intended means of pre- 
serving the Union. Sir, there is no little reason to think that 
this suggestion is true. We cannot be altogether unmindful of 














the fact; and, therefore, we cannot be altogether unapprehen- 


be doing much. Besides, the conducters, we may hope, will | sive for the future. For oue, sir, L raise my voice, beforehand, 
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‘Banner of the Coustitution. 





against the unauthorized employment of military power, and 
gainst superceding the authority of the laws ‘by an armed 
oree, under the pretence of putting down Nullificeation. The 
fresideat has no authority to blockade Charleston ; the Presi- 
dent has pe authority to employ military force, till be shall be 
duly required so to do, by law, and by the civil authorities. 
His duty is to cause the laws to be executed. His duty is to 
support the civil authority. [lis duty is, if the laws be resist- 
ed, to employ the enilitary force of the country, if necessary, 
for their support aud execution ; but to do all this in eompli- 
ance ouly with law, and with decisions of the tribunals. Tf, by 
inv Ingenious devices, those who resist the laws escape from 
the reach of judicial authority as it is now provided to he ex- 
ercised, it is entirely competeut to Congress to make such new 
provisions as the exigency of the case may demand. These 
provisions undoubtedly will be made. With a constitutional 
and efficient head of the Government, with an Administration 
really and truly in favor of the Constitution, the country cau 
grapple with Nullification. By the force of reason, by the pro- 
gress Of enlightened opiuion, by the natura! genuine patriousm 
vf the country, and by the steady aud well-sustained opera- 
nous Of law, the progress of disorganization may be suecess- 
fully checked, and the Lviou maintained. Let it be remem)er- 
ed, that, where Nullification is most powerful, it is net euop- 
posed. Let it be remembered, that they who wonld break up 
ihe Union by force, have to march toward that object through 
hick ranks of as brave and good mea as the country can ratse 
—imen stroug iu character, strong tu intelligence, strong ia the 
purity of their own motives, and ready, always ready, to saert- 
ce their fortunes and their lives to the preservation of the 
Constitutional L nion of the States. If we cau relieve the coun 
ry from an Administration which denies to the Coagstitution 
‘hose powers which are the breath of tts life—if we can place 
the Goverament in the hands of us friends—if we cau secure 
(agaiust the dangers of irregular, aud unlawful, and military, 
force—if it can be put vader the lead of an Adiministranon 
where moderation, firmness, and wisdom, shall inspire confi- 
dence and command respect—we may yet surmount the dan- 
cers, bumerous and formidable as they are, which surround us. 





SPEECH OF MR. McDUFFIE, OF S.C. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE Je1.} 

I will now briag the conduct and the claims of our adversaries to a 
test by which every Chistian combatant should be willing to be tried. 
I will only ask that they do unto others what they would that others 
ehould do unto them. 
this question. 


A great dea: has been said about compromising 
Now, in order to see where the true middie ground les 
upon which the contending parues should meet, I will first show you 
what are the two extremes. 

The manufacturers contend that high protecting duties shall be levi- 
ed, for their benefit, upon Ue 
sone extreme. I will now state the opposite extreme, which precise- 
¥ corresponds with it. Suppose, then, that the planters of the South 
were to allege that they labored under great disadvantages in exchan- 
ging their staples for manufactures ; that they had to go into foreign 
countries, pay heavy expenses in sending their staples abroad, and in 
bringing back the mannfactures obtaived for them; from all which ex- 
penses the domestic manufacturers were fortanately exempted, having 
their customers almost at their own doors. And suppose, that, to coun- 
‘ervail these disadvantages, and to encourage Awercan commerce,they 
were to 1roveke the Government to permit them to hisport foreign ma- 


. ' ad " . . ' ‘ . ce . 
prog tions of the Southern puallers, This 


nufactures free of duty, wlile a protecuing excise duty of forty per ct. 
should be levied, for their benefit, apon all the domestic manufactures 
that came in competition with their imports. This would be demand- 
ig precisely the same protection against the manulactarers, which the 
manufacturers now demand and enjov against them. I defy any one 
to draw a sound distinction between them. How, then, would the ma- 
nufactarers stand atlected by baving the rule which they have so long 
.pplied to others apphed to themselves, 

\il their mauafactnres, that come in competition with imports,would 
have to pay into the Treasury a daty of forty per centum,to encourage 
iid protect the planting and exporting industry of the South. Woald 
luis be, in any respect, more unjust than the present Protecting Sys- 
“m? Would it not be its perfect counterpart?) And who would be 

ured by these protecting exeise daties levied npon Northern mann- 
factnres?) ‘The producers of these manufactares ! We have 
wen a thousand tines told that the prodacer bears no part of the bur- 


ih no! 
len of a daty levied on his pi vdactions but that the whole burden falls 
ipon the consamer. If this be true. the manufactarers would sustam 
No burden. and nave no cause of e tthe iunftine tisequence oft this pro- 
ecting excise duty. 


1! ; 


It would fall exclusively on the cousumers, and 
thus distribated equally all over the Union, as it is alleged of the im- 
mt duties. If this doctrine ts true in one case, it is undoubted!y true 
ithe other. No rale can be true, as L often heard ut said when [ was 
idving arithinetic, which will not work both ways. Yet, sir, if 
‘re to apply to the manufacturers the rale which they have applied 
» the planters—if an excise duty of forty per centum were levied and 
leeted fiom their productions, as the import datv now is from the 
»duections af the Sonth—a clamor would be forthwith raised, throarh- 
mt the manufacturing States, like that “universal huabbab”™’ which 
Miiten describes in the infernal regions. 


V 


A wiilion of voices would 
—war!—vengeance '—vyou have 
lostroved our manufactures !—you have reduced us to heggary '"— 
\nd, sir, woe unto that audacions political economist who should dare 
»stand up amidst the rnins, and attempt to console the manufacturers, 
y assuring them, ag the Southero People have been so often assured 
iat they had no cause whatever to complain, as prodacers, for that the 
Whole burden of the duty must necessarily fall on the cousumers. 
Thus, then, having seen the two extremes, it ts easy to find the mid- 
lle-¢round of compromise, which lies between them. [tis this: We 
sav to our adversaries, If vou wil! permit ou Imported mannfactures 
‘9 come in free of daty, we will permit your domestic manufactures to 
euain equally exempt from taxation; or, to place it on a footing bet- 
‘r surted to the wantsof the Government, whatever duty you will eon- 
nt to have levied on your domestic manntactures, wi ' 
have levied on our imoorted mannfactures. If this were an original 
jnestion, LT solemnly believe—indeed, | know—that this would be the 
trae point of equality. [t won'd be as equal as a system of indirect 
taxation could be rendered. You will perceive. therefore, how liberal 
is the concession which the bill before vou makes to the manufacturing 


y out, “ Oppression te esolation 


WW itt neree to 


interest, and how far it still is from putting the Sonth upoo a footing of 


equality with the North. One-half of the whole scheme wil] still be a 
tax upon the productive industry of the South, and a bounty to that of 
the North. 

The moment, sir, you impose a duty upon the manufactures of the 
North, yon open the eves of the manufacturers to the absurdity of the 
doctrines which maintaia that the whole burden of the duty falls anon 
the consumer. [t never was true in any country, or in anv condition 
of trade, that the producers of commodities, upon which impost or es- 
Cise duties were levied, could throw the whole burden of those dnities 
Upon the consumers. FEven in the state of things most favorable to 
this result, where the duties are imposed upon the eutire quantity of 
tie taxed commodities consumed in the country, the whole burden can- 
hot be thrown from the producers to the consamers, though the princi- 
Pil part of it undoubtedly wonld be, in most instances. If, for exam- 
ple, on any emergency, an excise duty should be levied upon hats and 








| shoes, do you imagine that the whole burden of these duties would fall 
exclusively on the wearers of hats and shoes? So far from it, the me- 
chanies engaged in producing these manufactures, guided by the un- 
erring instinet of self-interest, would be the very first to complain of 
these duties, as partial and uneqnal. And, if a political economist 
should rise up and tell them to make themselves easy, jor that no part 
if the burden fell upon them, as makers of hats and shoes, they would 
indignantly reject bis consolation, us vain philosophy. 





producers, it is much more obviously the case, and to a much greater 
extent, where the duties are not equally levied upon the entire quantity 
of these commodities consamed in the country, buat where partial and 
discriminating duties are levied on the smaller portion only of the ma- 


the operation of protecting duties, tn the United States. 

i will illustrate my view by referring to the actual state of the imports 
and consumption of cotton manufactures. 

ne - ! _ : » f, ale. ; 

Che value of cotton goods prodaced in the United States, for sale, at 
the various manufactories, may be estimated at twenty-four millions of 


taking an average of several years, about eight millions of dollars— 
making the whole mass of cotton manufactures sold and consumed tn 
the United States amount to thirty-two millions. In this state of our 
trade, the Government levies a duty. it will be assumed, of fifis per ct., 


consumed in the country, but only upon the eight millous’ worth which 
ire imported from foreign countries. And, in this state of facia, it is 


i 
the planters of the South—are not subjected to any pecuiiar burden by 


burden of the duty is thrown exclusively upon the cousamers of cott 


goods. 


! 
Let us examine this proposition, aud see to what strange con- 
clusions it would lead us. A duty of filly per cenium upon the eign 
millions of imported cotton manufactures, yields a revenue of four al- 
lions of dollars, which ts paid into the Treasury. Now, if the whole 
burden of this duty falls upon the consumers of imported cotton goods, 
itean only be so by the enhancement of the price of these goods fifty 
per centum in the market. But they come into a market where there 
are also domestic goods, of the very same kind, to the amount of twen- 
iv-four millions. 

As it is evident that the imported and domestic articles, of the same 


kind and quality, cannot maintain diilerent prices in a common market. 
it follows, that, if the price of the imported commodities is enhanced 
rise to precisely the same level. The whole mass of cotton manufac- 
fifty per centam Jevied on only one-fourth part of our consumption ; 
and a tax of four millions of dollars. collected and paid into the Trea- 
sury, would, consequently operate as a barden of sixteen millions up- 
on the People of the United States! Dut this is not the only strange 
consequence that follows. If the Government were to impose a duty 
of fifty per centum equally upen the eight millions of cotton goods im- 
ported, and the twenty-four milions made in the Lutted States, it will 
not be pretended that this could possibly raise the price of cotton goods 
more than forty per centam. If, then, the duty upon the eight millions 
venue of four millions of dollars, levied apou eight millions of produc 
tions, is precisely as burdensome to the people, as a revenue of sixteen 


millions of dollars levied upon thirty-two millions of prodactions 


be its Jegitimate conclusions. Lam aware that the advocates of Fre 
Trade once maintained these opinions, and hence inferred that the ma. 
nulacturing States were as much oppressed, by the Protecting System 
as any other portion of the Union. But the people of those States 
feeling, and seeing, and knowing, that they were in a state of high 
prosperity, laughed at these as mere speculative theor«:s, 


vied upon that portion, it follows, of necessity, that the greater part of 
the burden imposed upon these selected and proscribed articles mus! 
fall upon their prodacers. My own opinion on this subject is founded 
upon a principle that is perfectly clear ; 
which the consumers and producers respectively bear of the bardens 
imposed, mast be, in some degree, conjectural. One proposition, how- 
ever, may be coniidently athrmed—the amount of the aggregate burden 
dyes not exceed the amount of the revenue collected by the Govern- 
ment upon the eight millions which we impor from abroad. If these 


whole burden of the daty to the consumers. Bat when these eight mil- 
lions of taxed commodities come into a market where they meet the 
competition of twenty-four millions of the same sort of goods which pay 
wo duty at all, the ditheulty of making the consumers pay the whole 
amount of the tax levied is obviously increased. But, admitting that 
they can be made to pay it, how will it be distributed? {t must be 
equally ditfused over the whole thirty-two millions of cotton manufue- 
tures consumed in the coantry. Four millions of dollars, therefore, the 





| per cent. on all the consumers of the thiety-iwo millions of cotton fabrics 


ia the United States. As it 1s obvious that the consumers of imported 


/cotion manufactures would only bear, in the case stated. a burden of' 


tweive and a half per ceat., i would seem to follow, asa corollary, that 
the remaiuing thirty-seven and a half per cent. of the duty paid at the 
custom-house must be paid to the producers: fer, tt may be laid down 
as a universal rule, that wherever a duty is levied upon any produciion, 
whatever part of that duty cannot be thrown upon the consumer, must, 
of necessity, fail omthe producer. 

These views of the subject, which I fear I have very indistinctly 
presented, bring me to what I regard as a very important topic in this 
discussion: L ullade to the embarrassment and confasion which resuits 
from estimating the value of every thing in money, and habitually cun- 


li the cotton planters, for example, were to carry their cotton to Europe 
themselves, and exchange it fur manulactures without the iutervention. 
of commercial agents, and if the Government were to levy Ue taxes in | 
kind by taking trom the planiers, | would suppose forty out of every | 
hundred bales of the goods inte which they had converted their cotton, | 


| no one could fail to perceive that the system of protecting dates woald | 


But, sir, if it be true, as a general proposition, that ail indirect taxes, | 
levied upon commodities, operate, to some extent, as burdens upon the | 


tional consumption. Aud sack is precisely the conditiou of things, and 


dollars : the value of similar articles imported from abroad, has been, | 


bot Upen the whole thirty-two millions’ worth of cotton manufactures | 


contended that the domestic producers of the imported manufaciures— | 


these discriminating daties upon their productions, but that the whole | 


fifty per centam by the daties, that of the domestic commodities must | 


tures would thus be enhanced in price fifty per centum, by a duty of 


only has the same effect, it establishes the monstrous paradox that a re- | 
call upon those gentlemen who maintain that the whole burden of the | 
duty falis on the consamer, to abandon their theory, or admit these to 
7 ae . , , : : = : ‘ ; 
Phe truth is, that, when a small portion only of a certain deseription | 
of commodities is selected for taxation, and a discriminating duty is le- | 
but the precise proportion | 
imposed upon all the consumers of cotton goods, foreign and domest.c. | 


eigut millions constituted the whole consumption of the country, it is) 
conceded that, even iw that case, it would be difficult to transfer the | 


amount of taxation imposed, will operate as a tax of twelve and a half 


founding of the money price wiih the changeable value of all coummodiiies. | 





ae 


have any difficulty in comprehending the change which would be pro- 
duced in the relative exchangeable value of these two articles, by sub- 
jecting one of them to a duty of SU per cent., and leaving the other en- 
tirely exempted from duty. [t 1s perfectly plain that, whereas, one 
pound of coffee would purchase one pound of tea previous to the impo- 
sition of the duty on tea, 1 would afterwards require one pound and 
u halt of coffee lo ac COM plist the same object. This remark is as plain- 
ly applicable to any other articles, or classes of articles, where the one 
is subjected lo a duty from which the other i« exen pted. No one will 
be fuund to dispute su obvious a prineiple, so lung as it is confined to 
| the ordinary commodities of trade ; but the moment you propose to ap- 
ply it to specie, the understanding seems to be confounded and bew1l- 
| dered, owing, perhaps, to the habitual association by whiel a fixed and 
unalterable value is attached to specie as the universal equivalent tor all 
| Other commodities. Amidst all the fluctuations in the relative prices 
land exchangeable values of the various articles of commerce, it rarely 
| occurs to any one that a change in the relative value of specie has had 
| any ageney in producing these fluctuations ; yet, most assuredly, specie 
is subject to the same laws in this respect asanyother. If, for example, 
one hundred dollars im specie would purchase one hundred yards of 
| cloth under a system of free trade in both commodities, and, in this 
| state of things, a duty of 50 per cent. should be levied upon the importa- 
tion of cloth, no proposition can be less liable to dispute, than that one 
hundred and fifty instead of one hundrrd dollars would be required to 
purchase one handred yards of cloth, after the duty on cloth had been 
ong enough in operation to produce its natural etfect upon the exchange- 
able value of the two articles. The certain effect, therefore, of at- 
lemptng to avoid the burden of a restriction upon our usual imperts by 
resorting to the importation of specie, would be to degrade the value of 
| specie in the United States as compared with all other articles, except- 
ing the staples of exportation. In other words, the exchangeable value 
of specie in the United States would be diminished precisely in the de- 
gree that the price of other articles would be enhanced by the restriction, 
and by the consequent importation of specie. ‘To make this plain, I 
_ will now suppose that there existed no duty or restriction upon the im- 
portation of any foreign production. If, m this state of our laws and 
our trade, a'l the duties should be imposed upon foreign manufactures 
which now constitute the Protecting System, and specie continued to be 
unported free of duty, the first eilect of the restriction would be, to sus 
pend the importation of all articles subject to the protecting duties. As 
the relative prices of these articles in England and the U. States would 
be adapted to a state of free trade, the exporter of cotton would find 
it more to his advantage, upon the first imposition of the protecting du- 
ty, to 1a ort specie in exchange for his cotton, and | urchase domestic 
mauufactures with it, than to mpport foreign manufactares under the 
| high duties imposed upon them. ‘This operation would go on unul the 
relative value of manufactures in England and the Untied States, as 
| compared with specie, should be so far changed that it would be more 
| advantageons for the exporters of cotton to import manulactures, even 
| under the high duties, than to import specie. ‘This change m the rela- 
| tive value of mannfactures in the two countries would be produced by 
| the diminution of the quantity of specie in England. and the accumala- 
| tion of it m the United States. Money would rise in value in England, 
or, which is the same thing, the money price of things would fall—in a 
stnall degree, however, as the quantity of specie exported tothe United 
States would bear a very small proportion to the immense mass of pro- 
| ductions in England, and her other markets, in which money is requir- 
| ed to circulate. At the same time, the value of specie wouid fall in the 
LU. States, or, which is the same thing, the money price of all commo- 
| dities, except the staples of exportation, would rive in our market, in a 
very considerable degree, too, because the mcrease of money required 
io circulate American commodities would bear a large proportion te the 
_whole mass of productions it would be required to circulate, owing to 
the artificial state of domestic prices created by the protecting duties. 
It is immaterial to my purpose to determine the degree, precisely, in 
| which the value of monev would be appreciated in Lyogland, and de- 
prectated in the United States. The important pot te be established, 
jis, that the appreciation abroad. and the depreciation at home, united, 
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| would produce a considerable change in the value of money, as com- 
_ pared with commodities generally, and a change fully equal to the rate 
of the protecting duties, in the value of money, as compared with the 
protected articles. If, for example, the average of the protecting duties 
| Was fifty per centum, it is plam that a dollar in England, as compared 
| with protected articles, would be worth precisely as much as a dollar 
! 
| 
t 


anda half in the United States, as compared with the same articles. It 
would require, therefore, fifty per centam more of the precious metals, 
or of their substitutes, to circulate a given quantity of protected articles 
in the United States, after the protecting duties were imposed, than it 
' required before. And, until a new distribution and adjustment of the 
_ quantity of the precious metals should take place between England and 
_the Umted States. adapted to the new and artificial state of prices in 
the two countries, the importation of protected articles from England, 
_ which had been suspended by the pretecting duties, could not be resu- 
med. After this adjustment should tke place, however, the U. States 
' would have the precise quantity of specie which they required in the 
| actual state of their trade ; and the adjustment, therefore, would not be 
' temporary, bat as permanent as the commercial restrictions which gave 

rise to it. Let us now examine the etiect which this change in the va- 
ine of money will produce on the exchangeable value of the great sta- 

ples of exportation, cotton, tohaces, and nee. As their money price in 
the United States is notoriously governed by their money price abroad, 
_ and as it is evident that their money price abroad cannot be imcreased 
by the duties laid upon the imports we receive for them, it may be safe- 
lv assumed that the money price of these staples will not be greater in 
the United States, nnder a system of protecting duties, than it would be 
without sach a system. In point of fact, even the money price of our 
staples of exportation is slightly diminished by the Protecting System ; 
bat [will take it for granted, for the sake of argument, that it is undi- 
ininished. 

Even upon this assumptivn, it is apparent that the real price—or, in 
other words, the exchangeable valne—of these staples. must be dimi- 
nished, in the United States, precisely in the degree that the value of 
specie is depreciated, as compared with other. commodities. If the 
planters can obtain only the same quantity of specie for their staples, 
while the price of the whole list of protected articles is enhanced from 
thirty to fitty per centum, and all other articles in a smaller degree, it is 


; a seli-evident proposition that the exchangeable value of cotton, tobae- 


co, and rice, is diminished precisely to the same extent that the average 
price of all other articles is enhaneed by the protecting duties. 

Money is of no value, but for the command it gives to its possessor 
over the necessaries and luxuries of life. It is perfectly absurd, there- 


| 
ibe as unjust, unequal, and oppressive as the wickedness of man could 
| make it. 
of commercial agents, and of money. prodnce no change whatever, either 
in the eytew* or the distribution of the burdens of taxation. [ will now 
}attemmpt to make this demoustrably clear, by analyzing the actual opera- 
} tions of the exchanges of our foreign commerce, and by pointing out the 


and of other commodities. 


System, that duties upon imports would be equivalent to daties upon the 
exports given in exchange for them, if it were true that nothing could be 
obtained abroad for our exports but the imports which are subject to the 
duties in question. But, it is said, this is not the case, inasmuch as the 
cotton planter may import specie in exchange for his cotton, whicb is sub- 
ject tonoduty at all. Now, the error and delusion of this view of tue sub- 
ject Consist in supposing that specie has a fixed and invariable value as 
compared with other commodities; whereas, in trath, its relative value 
is quite as subject to the influence of commercial restrictions as that of 
any other article of commerce. Suppose, for the pu of illustration, 
that, under a system of perfectly free trade, tea ae coffee were im- 





ported at precisely the same price. and that, in this state of things, a du- 
ty of 50 per cent. should be laid upon tea. Ip this case, no one would 


Yet. hothing can be more ecertum thaa tha! the intervention | 


influence of our commercial resirictions upen the relative value of specie 


. ' 
It is a very common remark amoug the advocates of the Restrictive 


fore, to deny that the real price, the exchangeable value, of cotton, is 
diminished, because the same number of silver dollars can be obtained 
| for it, when it is notorious that it will require one handred and thirty or 
| one hundred and fifiy of these dollars to purchase the same quantity of 
_ the comforts of life that one hundred dollars would purchase if it were 
not for the protecting duties. Money is not. in itself, a source of enjoy- 
ment. If Lcould purchase the same amount of enjoyment with one 
| dollar that I can with ten, | would be precisely as wealthy with ten 
thousand dollars as Lam with one handred thousand. Nothing but a 
puerile and contemptible vanity can be gratified by increasing a man’s 
store of gold and siiver, unless it increases also his command over the 
various productions of human industry which minister to his wants and 
his desires. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to the true understanding 
of this subject, that we bear constantly in mind the distinction between 
the money price and the exchangeable value of cotton, tobacco, and 
rice, as they are affected by the Protecting System. In the Report of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, it is assumed that the real price or 
exchangeable value of cotton is diminished at least two cents a pound 
by the indirect operation of the protecting duties. I confidently believe 
that the diminution is much greater than even this estimate, which I 





| will now attempt to preve, by a plain analysis. 
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It is agreed that the planter gets no more money for his cotton, and I | 
have granted (contrary to the fact) that he gets as much, as he would | 


Professor Senior says : 
“They cannot deny that the commodities they would exclade must 


if he enjoyed a free trade. Now, what are the uses to which the plant-/ be given to us empeoows | or in exchange for our own produce, or for 


er can apply his money? 


If he wishes to purchase cotton or woollen | money. The 


rst supposition, granting we could be sufferers by it, is 


manufactures, he will have to give, upon an average, forty o1 fifty per | too absurd even for the reasoners whom [ am describing. If they adopt 
centum more for them, in cousequence of the protecting duties ; and, , the second, they must admit that the loss to the producers whose ex- 


as a matter of course, in this branch of his exchanges, the value of his | 


money will be proportionately diminished. {f he wishes to purchase 


ng we indirectly prohibit, balances the gain to those whom we forci- 
ly encourage, leaving the loss to the public uncompensated. They 


irou fer the purposes of his plantation, be will have to give at least one | are driven, therefore, to maintain that the payment would be in money 


hundred per centom more than it would cost if trade were free, and of 
course it will cost two dollars to purchase what ought to cost bat one. 
If he wishes to purchase iron manufactures, he will have to give twen- 
ty-seven and a half per centum, and, if shoes or hats, thirty-three per 
centum, more than they would cost him but for the protecting duties. 
Applying this course of reasoning to the whole catalogue of protected 
+, t will be found, that, upon the grand aggregate of the purcha- 
ses he has occasion to make, of these articles, with the money obtained 
for his cotton, it will require, upon an average, about forty-five per cent. 
more than it would cost if the protecting duties were repealed. And 
here, sir, it 18 proper to remark, that these facts clearly indicate a dimi- 
nution of the real price or exchangeable value of cotton, whether the 
planter himself actually consumes these various articles which I have 
{ 


articie 


rumerated, or not 
as a producer : 





The burden is unalterably fixed upon the planter | of pure loss to France. 
for he is compelled either to import these articles him-} a mere instrument of commerce, if our prices were not affected by 


—and, to suppose that such a payment could be continued, and would 
be an evil, is the mercantile theory.”’ 
Again: 

“J will suppose that all the protecting duties with which we have 
clogged our commerce with France, are suddenly removed, and that 
the removal is immediately followed by an increased importation of 
French commodities to the amount of five millions sterling. And I will 
suppose the commercial restricuions, on the part of France, to remain 
unaltered. I will suppose, too, that the five millions in question are ac- 
tually remitted in money. It is admitted that the efflux of so large a 
sum from England, aud tts influx into France, must sink all English 
prices, and occasion a general rise of prices in France. Indeed, if it 
did not, the transaction would be one of pure benefit to England, and 
As money is not a source of gratification, but 
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self, in direct exchange for his cotton, and pay the duties on them out} parung with a portion of our money, we should be insensible of our 


of his own pocket, or to receive money in exchange for his cotton. 


loss, or, rather, we should have sustained no loss whatever. and have 


If he imports or receives money, be obtains a commodity degraded | gained the five millions’ worth of French commodities without any real 


in value by the very system which compels him to receive it. It is pre- 
cisely the same thing to him as if he were compelled to receive any 
other commodity in like manner degraded in its value. Even, there- 
fore, if he shouid not wish to lay out more than one-half or one-third of 
it in protected articles, he must either retam it barren and unproductive 
in his coffers, or let some other person have it, by whom it would be 
applied to the purchase of these very protected articles. And, as it 
would be no more valuable, in the hands of this third person, for pur- 
chasing such articles, than it was in the hands of the planter, it is evi- 
dent that whatever article the planter might receive for it woald be di- 
minished in quautity in exact proportion to the degradation of the valué 
of specie 

So that, unless it be assumed that money has an intrinsic value,with- 
out any reference to the other commodities it will purchase, it follows, 
that the exchangeable value of cotton is diminished, by the Protecting 
System, in the exact proportion that the prices of other articles are in- 
creased by it. 

If, when the planter exchanges his cotton, in Liverpool, for money, 
he were permitted to exchange that money for English manufactures, 
as freely as he is permitted here to exchange it for Northern manufac- 
tures, he wonld undoubtedly obtain a mach more valuable exchange 
for his productions. In a word, money which he receives in England 
is worth forty or fifty per centum more there than it is here, for all the 
uses to which he wishes to apply it. But you interpose your protecting 
duties, and thereby prevent him from using it in England, under the 
heavy penalty of forty or fifty per centam, in order that he may be com- 
pelled to bring it into the United States and apply it to the purchase of 
domestic manauitactures, at prices forty or fifty per centum higher than 
they would cost him in England. However it may be disguised, there- 
fore, by the interposition of the various agents by whom the complica- 
ted process of the foreign exchange ts performed, it is, nevertheless, 
certain, that the alternative is presented to the planter, either to ex- 
change his cotton for foreign manufactures, and pay forty or fifty per 
cenitum on the value of them for the privilege of making the exchange, 
or to exchange it for domestic manufactures, and pay forty or fitiy per ct. 
for them, beyond the price for which the same articles could be obtained 
from England. Heavy as the penalty is, the planters find it to their ad- 
vantage to adopt the former branch of the alternative. Yes, sir, they 
find it more advantageous to pay this enormous penalty, and go to 
those natural markets from which it is the whole scope of your legisla- 
tion to exclude them, than to go to the miserable domestic market to 
which you wish to confine them, without paying any peualty at all. 
And, sir. as long as cotton, tobacco. or rice, continue to be produced for 
exportation, this mast continue to be the case. It is utterly impossible 
to exclude the importation of protected articles, to whatever extent you 
may carry your duties, nutil you have destroved the business of rearing 
staples for exportation. No proposition is capable of clearer proof than 
this. and vet few are so little understood. | will endeavor to make it 
plain. When the Tarilf of [822 was passed, almost every body be- 
lieved it to be prohibitory as to most of those articles which were sub- 
eet toas high a duty as fifty per centum. It was, in fact, temporarily 
so as to many articles. But, as soon as the distribution of the precious 
metals. or their substitutes, became adjusted and proportioned to this 
new state of things, importations were freely resumed, and as large an 

mount of protected articles came in, at an average of nearly fifty per 
1s had come in before at the lower rates of the former Tariff. 
The whole experience of the country has, in fact, been but a practical 
I of the view I have here presented. 

After the passage of each successive Tariff, importations have been 

for a time dimished, and the manufacturers have been satisfied. But, 

ter the lapse of a few years, the importations become as great as ever, 
and the manufacturers become as clamorons for additional protection. 
By a singular fatality, illustrating the pernicious connection between 
the Presidentis! Flection and the Tariff, the protection of each succes- 
sive Tariff has only been deemed sutlicient for four years, and the ne- 
cessity of increasing it has always become apparent just in the midst 
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of the canvass for the Presidency. But, however this may be, certain 
it is,that a clamorons demand for protection has been made at every in- 
terval of four vears since the Tariff of 1816; and, but for the extraor- 


dinary state of the country, I think it not improbable that a similar de- 
mand wonld have been made now. 

These facts satisfactorily prove that no rate of duties, that will not 
prohibit the exportation of our Southern staples, can prohibit, for any 
length of time, the importation of those manufactares which are now 
imported in exchange forthem. If you were to raise your average ol 
duties to <ixty per centam to-morrow, om less than twelve mouths near- 
ly the eame ammount of manufactures would be imported as is imported 
now. unless the exportation of Southern staples should be cut off or 
t. How can it be otherwise ? How is it possible that cot- 

1d rice, can be exported, if something required for our 
nmption be not received for it from foreign nations? The 
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nonsensical idea of importing specie, the most absurd of all the follies 
of the mereantile system, can now find no advocates. It is neither 
more nor less than the old Spanish policy of making the nation wealthy 
by hoard.n ie, exhibited in a different but much more efiicient 
form than that in which it was once exhebited by Spa.n. 


She attemp' prohibit, by penal laws, the exportation of specie ; 
, is more effectual, by foreing its importation, and then 
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if the planters of the South should be weak enongh to attempt to 
anieh themselves and the nation by receiving the annual amount of 
their staples in specie, from foreign countries, they would exhibit the 
folly and fatuity of the wretched miser who perishes, amidst the hoards 


for the want of food. 
can they receive for their staples? If you exclude the 
the whole amount of our national imports would not 
- than one-half the value of the Southern staples—and 
imports Which are now received in endian for 
of other parts of the Umon, to an amount fully equal 
to the consumption ef the country. 
When L presented these views of the unequal operation of the Pro- 
teeting System, two years ago, they were denounced as novel and vi- 
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I will now prodace the authority of the two writers T have already 


gnoted, to sustain the coetrine just laid down, as to the effect of com- 
mercial restrictions in changing the value of rhe precious metals. 








sacrifice—while France would have parted with those commodities, and 
received no sensible equivalent.” 

The case put by the author, it will be seen, is the counterpart of that 
by which | illustrated the effect of our restrictions, upon the value of 
money. The same argument, however, which shows that the repeal of 
restrictions would cause money to flow out of the country, and rise in 
value, equally proves that the imposition of restrictions would cause 
money to flow in and sink in value. 

Mr. Ricardo, one of the most distinguished of the practical econo- 
mists of Europe, lays down these principles: 

* Gold and silver having been chosen for the general medium of cir- 
culation, they are, by the competition of commerce, dist:ibuted in such 
proportions, amongst the different countries of the world, as to accom. 
modate themselves to the natural traffic which would take place if no 
such meta! existed,and the trade between countries were purely a trade 
of barter.” 

* Now, suppose England to discover a process for making wine, so 
that it should become hei interest rather to grow it than to import it, she 
would cease to manufacture cloth for exportation.and would grow wine 
for herself. The money price of these commodities would be regulated 
accordingly. Cloth would continue for some time to be exported from 
this country, because its price would continue to be higher in Portugal 
than here ; but money, instead of wine, would be given in exchange 
for it, till the accumulation of money here, and its diminution abroad, 
should so operate on the relative value of cloth in the two coantries, 
that it would cease to be profitable to export it.” 

“Itis thas that the money of each country ts apportioned to it in 
such gnantities only as may be necessary to regulate a profitable trade 
or barter.” 

“ Bat the diminution of money in one country, and its increase in 
another, do not operate on the price of one commodity only, but on the 
prices of all.” 

* This higher value of money will not be indwated by the exchange; bills 
may continue to be negociated at par, although the prices of corn and 
labor should be 10, 20, or 30 per centam higher in one country than 
another.” ‘ 

“ When each country has precisely the quantity of money which it 
ought to have, money will not, indeed, be of the same value in each : 

Jor, with respect to many commodities, t may differ 5, 10, or even 20 per 
centuim, but the exchange will be at par.” 

Here, sir, is a distinet recognition of the principles for which I am 
contending, as it regards the distribution of money amongst different 
nations, and the changes produced in tts value by the increase or ditnt- 
nution of its quantity. The cases stated, by way of illustration, are 
not precisely analogous to our case ; bat | ieel warranted in saying, 
that, if this were submitted to these authors, the principles they have 
laid down would induce them to pronounce the same opinion, tn rela- 
tion to it, which [ have endeavored to present. 

It is distinctly affirmed that the accumulation of money depresses its 
value ; and, as all commercial restrictions upon imports, while exports 
are free. must not only cause an accumulation of money, bat perma- 
nently retain it as long as the restriction continues, it follows, that the 
price, or, more properiy, the exchangeable value, of exports, must be 
permanently dimimished in the precise degree that the value of specie 
is depreciated. 

This view of the subject furnishes a complete and satisfactory solu- 
tion of a puzzling ditliculty, which many persons cannot get over. and 
which may appropriately be denominated the Pons Asinorum of this 
great controversy. 

When it is contended that the protecting duties do not fall exclusive- 
ly upon the consumers, but partly upon the producers of the exports, 
and partly on the consumers of imports, every merchaut’s clerk i. rea- 
dy with the reply, that, as the importing merchant must add the duty as 
well as his usual profits to the cost of every import, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that the consumer must pay the duty. 

Now, it is admitted that the importing merchant must increase the 
money price for which he sells a fureign manufacture, so as to indemni- 
fy himself for the duty paid on it; but we have seen that this enhan- 
ced money price is produced in part by the depreciation in the value of 
money. In whatever degree the increased price of protected articles 
arises from this depreciation in the value of money, all other commodi- 
ties, in the same market or commercial community, will experience a 
corresponding increase of price. 

It is not true, therefore, as is sometines supposed, that the Northern 
farmers and laborers are as mach oppressed by the Protecting System, 
as the people of the Southern States, other than the planters. Experi- 
ence confirms the conclusions of theory on this subject. Whatever in- 
creases the prosperity and profits of the great and leading employments 
of capital, in any community, has always been found to increase the 
prosperity and profits of all subordinate employments, as well as the 
wages of labor. It is obvious, that, in the same local community, where 
the transfer of capital and labor from ove employment to another is ea- 
sily effected, there cannot long continue different rates of profit and wa- 
ges of labor. The trath of this remark will strike the commonest ob- 
server. But the precise mode in which this equality of profits and wa- 
ges is produced, is not so obvions. If, for example, protecting duties 
enhance the money price of the various manufactures upon which they 
are laid, to the full extent of these duties, they, at the same time, en- 
hance the price of all other articles in the manufacturing region, though 
not to so great an extent. In whatever degree the rise of the price of 
protected manufactures is produced by the increased quantity and di- 
minished value of money, in that degree all other articles in the same 
region of country are enhanced also. While, therefore, the price of ma- 
nufactures is increased forty or fifty per centum by the protecting du- 
ties, the price of all farming productions is probably increased twenty- 
five or thirty per centum. It results, that the burden imposed upon the 
Northern consumers is only the difference between the price of the pro- 
tected and the unprotected productions of that part of the Union. For 
the same reason that the prosperity of the great manufacturing interests 
of the North produces a corresponding prosperity in the other classes 
there, the depressed condition of the Southern planters must produce a 
corresponding depression in all the subordinate departments of South- 
ern industry. The protecting duties have a double operation on them. 
They, at the same time, diminish the price of their great staples, and 
increase the price of all the articles they have occasion to purchase from 
other parts of the Union. 

[ Speech to be concluded in our next. ] 





PROPOSALS 
FOR ‘PUBLISHING A CHEAP AMERICAN EDITION 


oF 
The Foreign Quarterly sxv Westminster 
\W YN’ @: 
REVIEWS. 

HE modern plan of bringing into the notice of the public tiy 
various works issued from the press, through the means of Re. 
views, in which their beauties or defects are pointed out, appears to | 
so generally adopted in Great Britain and the United States, that ay 
acquaintance with the most popular periodicals of this class has poy 
become a positive requisite for every one who takes an interest in ty 
progress of general literature and science. 





These Reviews not on) 
serve up what may be termed the cream of all the pablieations wor 
being noticed, and thus enable the reader to acquire a knowledge | 

books which be may not wish to purehase, or with which he may desir 
to enlarge his library, but they, at the same time, present to him th 
taste and judgment of the Reviewers, who are usually men of letters 
capable, not only of expressing their opinions in appropriate languag: 

bat able to embellish their criticisms with sensible or profound disquis: 
tions upon matters connected with the subjects before them. Reviews 
in fine, as conducted at the present day, constitute a sort of abridgments 
of works which can never reach the great mass of readers, and, at th: 
same time, give a tone to the literature of a country, and a circalatio, 
to KyowLEpGe—the great source of national prosperity and power— 
which it could not otherwise attain. 

The four principal Reviews now published in Great Britain, are, thy 
Edinburg, the Quarterly, the Foreign Quarterly, and the Westminster 
Of the two first, an American Edition has, for many years, been’ pub- 
lished, at Boston. Of the last two, none has heretofore been underta- 
ken ; and, as they are of more receut origin than the others, and ar 
not so well known on this side of the Atlantic, it may be expedient to 
state a few words in relation to them. The Foreign Quarterly was es. 
tablished in 1°27, is conducted with great talent, and is especially de. 
voted to criticisms upon publications which first appear on the Continent 
of Earope. The Westminster was commenced in 1224, is edited with 
signal ability and spirit, and advocates the most liberal principles of le- 
gislation and reform. 

To the American scholar and miscellaneous reader, the possession of 
one or both of these Reviews, is a great desideratum ; bat their cost 
abroad, which is 6 shillings sterling each No., amounting, at the par of 
exchange, to $5 76 per annum for each Review, besides the expenses 
of importation, has hitherto limited their circulation. To obviate this 
difficulty, is the design of these proposals ; and, when the Publishe: 
states that itis his intention to furnish the @co Reviews at less than tiv 
price at which either of them can now be procured, he trusts that he will 
be considered us offering to the patronage of the reading community a 
publication deserving of the general support. This he will be enabled 
to do, in part, by having no editorial services to pay for, the expens: 
of which adds so greatly to the cost of av original Review, and in par 
by the employment of smaller type than that used in the originals, 
which will require a less quantity of paper, and thus not only reduce 
the postage upon copies which go by mail, but diminish the“number of 
volumes to be bound at the end of the year. 

TERMS: 

1. The edition of the United Foreign Quarterly and Westminster 
Reviews, will be published in Quarterly Numbers of about 144 pages 
octavo, upon paper of equal quality with that generally used for perio- 
dicals of that class, in brevier type and double columns, each namber 
containing the entire contents of the corresponding original. 

2. There will be no intermixing of the matter of the two Reviews. 
each one constituting @ work by itself, of four Quarterly Nos., making, 
in the year, one volume of about 576 nages. 

3. ‘The work will commence with the volume of each Review which 
begins in January next, and will be put to press immediately on the 
receipt of the first No. of each, which may be expected to take place in 
February or March. The successive Nos. will also appear as soon af- 
ter the foreign copy shall have been received, as practicable, without 
reference to any stated period, and to insure their early appearance, 
sercral copies of the originals will be ordered to be sent from England 
by different vessels. 

4. The subscription money will be payable on delivery of the first 


No. of each of the works subscribed for, and annually thereafter in 
advance. 


5. The price, for either one of the Reviews will be three dollars per 
annum ; for both, to go to the same address, five dollars per annum. 

6. No subscription will be taken for a less term than one year, nor 
will any subscription be discontinued, but at the option of the Pablish- 
er, until all arrearages are paid. 

7. All postages must be paid, except upon letters containing fire dol- 
lars and upwards ; and the transmission of money, by mail, will be at 
the risk of the Publisher. The notes of any so!vent Banks will be re- 
ceived in payment. 

®. To Booksellers, Publishers, Postmasters, or other respectable per- 
sons, in any part of the United States or Canada, who may be disposed 
to take either or both of the Reviews to the value of 850 and upwards 
per annum, a /.deral discount will be allowed, proportioned to the num- 
ber of copies ; but satisfactory references will be expected. 

{= Communications to be addressed to 
THOMAS W. USTICK, 
Printer, No.3, Franklin-Place, near the Post-Offiee, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 21, 1832. Philadelphia. 








EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 





TERMS.—This paper is published every Wednesday, and will, as 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited cop- 
struction of the Constitution. 

TF ‘sae price is Five Dollars per annum, payable annually in ad- 
vance.——Subscriptions for less than a year, at the rate of Six Dollars 
per annum, 

7 Communications to be addressed to the Editor. and all postages 
to be paid, except upou letters enclosing the amount of one year's 
subscription. 

> There are no permanent Agents for this paper at any place, and 
all payments are to be made directly to the Editor, who ineurs the risk 
of their transmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free 
of postage, to the subscribers. 


> The notes of any solvent Bauks, most convenient to subscribers, 
will be accepted in payment. 
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